

Decton Perma-iran 
the no-iron shirt 
that doasn't maan 
mayba. 

Cum Laude. 

Traditional. 

Wash it. 

Tumble dry. 

Wear It. 

Rich oxford in other stripes, solids. 
■'Sanforized-Plus:' 

Dacron ‘ polyester and cotton blend. 

-ARROW- 



End of the Blues: 



Blue two tinier 

“Cheap” carbon steel blades give most men only I or I shaves. 
Ihcv seem cheaper, but actually cost more per shave. 



Spoiled me too-er 

I he “Ale too-cr” brand reluctantly Idllowcd Schick’s 
American leadership in stainless steel, but mas.sive 
atlvertising cannot ONcrcome the comfort of 
the molecular Miron= coating on the Krona edge. 



Lasting 

Friend 

With stainless steel technology initially 
developed in our Swedish Plant, 

Schick Science perfected the famous 
thousand foot strop, the molecular 
Miron • Coating, and the Krona Comfort 
Kdge to assure vour consistent comfort 
shave after shave. TheN’re Lasting Friends— 
the kind you’ll always feel comfortable with. 


Put your reliance on famous Schick Science. 

VhK'lSjfct, EVE«SHAI)P«Iik Q — 



Would you sell 
present car to 


your 
a friend? 


Why not? Because it's three or four years old and you 
figure you've gotten the best years out of it and who knows 
what's about to go wrong with it? 

Volvo owners sell to friends. And they don't lose their 
friends. 

In fact, so many Voivos pass from friend to friend that 
Volvos are hard to find on used car lots. And 
when you do find one you pay a good price for it. 

The reason Volvos hold up so 
well is that Volvos arc built in Sweden. I n 
Sweden it’s lough being a car. In 
Sweden Volvos arc driven hard. Yet 
they're driven an average of eleven 


years before people give up on them. 

In America it looks like Volvos will do as well. We don't 
guarantee how long they'll last, but we do know people don’t 
give up on them here, either. Of ail the Volvos registered here 
during the last eleven years. 95% of them arc still on the road. 
You may not want to keep your Volvo eleven years (although 
once you get used to not making car payments 
you might). But wouldn't it be a comfort 
to own a car that's built well enough to be 
driven that long? 

Especially since you can always 
sell it to a friend at a good price. With 
a clear conscience. 
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Next week 

A 7967 CUP oePENDER will 
he pidkcil wtthin the next two 
weeks. Yachtsman Carlelon 
Miichcll will be ot) hand to re- 
port the progress of the trials — • 
and perhaps the linal results. 

trs NOT SOCCER. says 
transplanted Welshman Derek 
Morgan of the televised U.S. 
version of his pet game. Slop 
the distortion, he says, and 
let soccer he what it should be. 

THE OLD DAYS were the best 
at Coney Island, even though 
New Yorkers still Jam this an- 
cient and colorful resort- A re- 
port on Coney now, informed 
by a wisiful look at yesterday. 


VERMISSIOS is STRlCItY t^OHlBlUD. 
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THE PUBLISHER 


A few weeks after John Underwood had 
finished his story about fishing with 
Ted Williams ipofU' 60). he went back 
with Jack Brothers, the guide, to the 
same spot, "ft was Ted's feeling for 
fishing that made me go there again." 
John said the other day. "It prodded 
me, and I had to go back." 

When he did, he hooked into a tar- 
pon almost at once and fought it for 45 
minutes before he could bring it to the 
side of the boat It was huge -125 or 
130 pounds. Brothers said, fully 30 
pounds belter than the largest one Wil- 
liams had caught earlier— but when the 
guide tried to gaff it, the tarpon, in a 
final spasm, broke loose and was gone, 
leaving a chunk of flesh and a handful 
of scales behind. Underwood sent the 
scales to Williams, along with a broadly 
exaggerated note that put all the blame 
for losing the fish on the guide. Wil- 
liams replied in the same vein and said. 
"Em glad you gave the guide hell." 
That was typewritten. Over it, in ink, he 
added, "Not really.” 

It was a similar combination of in- 
tensity and charm that made Williams 
such a controversial hero in Boston 
during his long reign as the best left 
fielder the Red Sox ever had. When he 
retired, on September 28. 1960, he did 
it with a magnificent flourish; in his 
final time at bat he hit a home run. And 
that was it. He never played again, and 



UNDERWOOD STUDIES WILLIAMS' TECHNIQUE 


thereafter a malaise called apathy af- 
flicted that part of the New England 
sports scene that depends on baseball 
for its small talk. The conversations 
turned more and more to the Celtics 
winning in basketball and the Bruins 
losing in hockey, with seasonal flurries 
of comment on the Patriots or the Bos- 
ton Marathon or the Harvard crew. 

It was sad, because, when things are 
right, baseball, above everything else, 
is the sport that simultaneously stirs 
the blood of the Brahmin on Beacon 
Street and the guys sitting around the 
pubs in South Boston, Hyde Park and 
Charlestown. After Ted went fishing, 
Fenway Park lost much of its charm. 
The fans look to the golf courses, the 
seashore down at the Cape, the dog 
tracks. The Red Sox management took 
to hat days and family nights and oth- 
er promotional gimmicks to shore up 
attendance. 

But now. suddenly, baseball is ex- 
citing again in Boston. There is Carl 
Yastrzemski and Tony Conigliaro and 
Jim Lonborg and another Williams — 
Dick, the tough new manager and the 
Red Sox are in contention for the pen- 
nant. Fans mobbed Logan airport to 
greet the Sox on their return from a 
recent road trip. Fenway Park has to 
stretch its ancient scams to accomnuv 
date one capacity crowd after another. 
The Boston fans arc talking seriously 
about the chances of w inningthc Amer- 
ican League championship and so arc 
the Boston sportswriters. So, too. for 
that matter, is our own Mark Mulvoy. 
a Bostonian himself, who has been 
chasing his favorite team about the 
country for us {puge 12). 

The wheel has come full circle in 
Boston. It has been a long, lean seven 
years since The Kid hit his last home 
run. but now on Boston's famous cast 
wind the sweet smell of success can be 
detected once again. 
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EVOLUTION 



KZARD 


SHARK 


NEGROID 


CAUCASOID 


VEOOA 


CAPOID 


The marvel 

yours to enjoy fo 


M p 190 pages. Actual size; 8M 

r nuor ann illustrations, mat 


THE MULTICOLORED FACE AND RUMP of the male 
mandrill baboon exert a strong attraction for the female. 
These characteristics began to be fixed In the species 
as brilliantly marked males won more of the females. 


THIS SOUTH AFRICAN SUCCULENT grows in 
a stonelihe shape. It also has taken on the 
coloring of a stone. This disguise keeps it from 
being devoured. 


A CALICO BUTTERFLY has spots under its 
wings like the eyes of an owl. By suddenly 
showing its spots it may surprise and 
frighten away a predator. 


miracles and mysteries of evolution... 

10 days as a guest of the LIFE Nature Library 



Why docs man seem so similar to the ape? Why 
do ancient rocks contain imprints of creatures 
that arc now extinct? What causes giants, dwarfs, 
albinos? Why do some plants bear a startling re- 
semblance to insects, and some insects look ex- 
actly like plants? 

A little over a century ago, no one really knew. 
The universal belief was that all living creatures 
beg.in when "certain elemental atoms were sud- 
denly commanded to flash into living tissue.” 

THE BOOK THAT CHANGED HISTORY 
Then an English biologist, Charles Darwin, pub- 
lished one of the most important books in history. 
The first copies ot his The Origin o) Species 
sold out in a single day, and a storm of contro- 
versy broke which has never entirely died. 

Now-in the style that TiNin-LlFt Books has 
made famous, so clear that it makes perfect sense 
even to children— here is the remarkable story of 
evolution in this beautiful introductory volume 
of the Liu; Nature Library. 

You retrace the historic voyage that young 
Darwin made on H.M.S. Beagle, and see the 
very same phenomena that set his mind ablaze. 
You see the primitive IndiansofTierra del Huego, 
at the bottom of the world, so tough they sleep 
nuked on icy ground. You tour the Galapagos 
Islands, nature's own laboratory of evolution, 
where complete isolation from the rest of the 
world has resulted in startling species never seen 
anywhere else; the world’s only seagoing lizards. 
500-pound tortoises a hundred years old. thirteen 
varieties of Gafapagos finch, a phenomenon which 
helped convince Darwin of the evolutionary proc- 
ess. In one stunning color photograph after an- 
other, you see the "beautiful adaptations" animal 
life has made to the harsh demands of nature. 

Here arc the clues to bygone life— shells, bones, 
tracks, eggs, imprints, or entire mummies— that 
have been preserved by nature in tar. wax, coal, 
ice and stone; the cave cemetery in the Pyrenees 
where 350 ancient human skeletons were found; 


Am ong t he other volumes in the 
mil NATURE LIBRARY 



a frozen kiby mammoth perfectly preserved in 
ice for 22,000 years. 

In I VOLUTION you can share the thrill of the 
couple in Tanganyika, as they uncover, after 
20 years of digging, the bones of the world's car- 
lifM known />uf/(-over a million years old. And 
genetic scientists take you into their laboratories 
to explain the mysteries of the mieroscopiu genes 
and chromosomes that determine the inheritance 
of characteristics. You see a human c^g niagni- 
fied 2.000 limes, how- a living cell divides. 

Obviously a book of such scope cannot be 
.Tdcqiialcly described here. So wc invite you to 
hoiTow a copy from us and browse through it 
Irccly lor ten days with your lam'ily.Tl'cn il you 
wish, you may return il and owe nothing- Hut if 
you do want to make it part of your library and 
your family life, you may own it for nuich less 
than such a handsomely printed and bound book 
would ordinarily cost. Thanks to Timi-Lifi; 
M(kiks’ vast facilities and an unusually large 
print order for each volume, substantial savings 
are realized and passed along to you. A' a result, 
you pay only $3.95 (plus shipping and handling). 
■Then you will be entitled to receive another vol- 
ume of the Ltri. Nature I.ihrary for free exam- 
ination every two months, and to keep it. if you 
wish, at the same low price. 

NO COMMITMENT TO BUY BOOKS 
But you promise to buy nothing. And you may 
cancel this arrangement any lime you wish. How- 
ever, most families, especially those with chil- 
dren. do want to continue with the scries. For it 
makes a cohesive encyclopedia of natural history 
that your family will increasingly treasure-an 
impressive reference shelf and study aid used in 
thousands of classrooms from elementary school 
through college. To examine the first volume 
without obligation, all you have to do is mail 
the attached postpaid order form or write to 
Time-Life Books, Time-Life Building. Chicago, 
Illinois 6061 1. 



SKELETONS of horse and man exhibit 
similar bones in similarpositions, altered 
to perform different functions. In such 
relationships Darwin saw echoes of a 
primeval pattern, modified by evolution. 



A GORILLA toys with her newborn baby. 
Gorillas long, close mother-child relation- 
ship reflects strong kinship to humans. 








Meet the new 
three-time 
“Indy” winners! 


When A. ]. Foyl tcxik the checkered Hag on May 31sL he joined racing's most 
exclusive circle . . . ihe Ihree-time winners of the Indianapolis 500. And 
so did the Enco Tiger . . , just a rookie three years ago , . . now one of the 
most familiar figures on the racing circuit. Because, of course, it was the Tiger, 
Humble's special racing fuel, that powered A. J. to his big Number Three victory, 
fust as It was the Tiger that rode with Jimmy Clark in 1965 and with A. ]. 
in 1964. 

And the Tiger is a winner every time in your lank. Because 
ihe same people who blend the winning racing 
fuel also blend High-energy Enco Extra gasoline 
for your car . . . the gasoline with the extra 
punch! High-energy Enco Extra keeps 
your car running smooth and strong, be- 
cause it keeps engines running clean. 

Take if from A. J. Foyf. On and off the 
track, he goes with the Tiger! 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 



Cnco^ 


Put a 
Tiger in 
your Tank'! 






SCORECARD 


ARCHIE’S ABCs 

Another and somevkhat different voice 
was heard last week on the subject of 
Negro riots. It was that of Archie Moore, 
who, in a stalernenl published in The 
Stin Diego Union, said; 

“I was born in a ghetto, but I refused 
to slay there. I am a Negro and proud to 
be one. 1 am also an American and Fm 
proud of that. Don't get the idea that I 
didn't grow- up hating the injustices of 
this world. I am a staunch advocate of 
the Negro revolution for the good of 
mankind. I despised the whites who 
cheated me. but I used that feeling to 
make me push on. J'vc seen almost un- 
believable progress made in the last 
handful of years. 

■'The Negro still has a long way to go 
to gain a fair shake with the white man 
in this country. But believe this: if we 
resort to lawlessness, the only thing we 
can hope for is civil war, untold blood- 
shed and the end of our dreams. We 
have to have a meeting of qualified men 
of both races. Mind you, 1 said quali- 
fied men. not some punk kid ranting 
the calchphrases. Something must be 
done to reach the Negroes and the 
whitc.s in the ghettos of this country, 
and I propose to do something, f have 
been running a program which I call 
ABC— Any Boy Can — teaching our 
>outh. black, white, yellow and red. 
what dignity is, what self-respect is, what 
honor is. 

"I would noW’ expand my program, 
change its scope. If any boy can, surely 
any man can. I want to lake teams of 
qualified people, top men in their fields, 
to the troubled areas of our cities, I know 
that the people who participated in the 
recent riots, who are participating and 
will participate, arc misguided rather 
than mad. 

’if some bigot can misguide, then I 
can guide. I've spent too much of my 
life building what I’ve got. to put it to 
torch just to satisfy some ancient hatred 


of a man who beat my grandfather. 
Those men are long dead," 

Archie was always a tough fighter, 
and a wise one. 

ILLUMINATING 

Little is being said about it. but Base- 
ball Commissioner William Eckert is 
still considering playing some of this 
year's World Scries games at night, 
when they would attract the largest pos- 
sible audience. The change probably w ill 
come not this year but in 1968. A com- 
pelling reason would be the Nielsen rat- 
ings for last month’s All-Star Game, 
which began at 4 p.m. in California and 
ended at 1 1 p.m. Eastern Daylight Time. 
An estimated 5S million people watched 
the game, compared with 12 million 
viewers for the 1966 All-Star Game, 
played in the afternoon. Something that 
would permit that many million more 
people to see weekday World Series 
games deserves consideration. 

WHOA! 

Virginia City, Nev., that brawling, gun- 
slinging western town of yore, passed 
an ordinance last week outlawing horse- 
back riding on the municipal streets. 
The city commissioners said the horses’ 
hooves were breaking up the pavement. 

RENE'S RACKET 

The steel-alloy tennis racket, designed 
by Rene Lacostc, the French champion 
of the 1920s. that is now on sale in this 
country has proved a smashing success 
with the experts. Davis Cup Captain 
George .MacCall describes it as “possi- 
bly as revolutionary a change as the one 
from wood to metal skis." And after she 
used a Lacoste racket two weeks ago to 
win the Eastern Grass Court title, Wim- 
bledon champion Billie Jean King de- 
clared, "I’ll use it forever." 

The racket is of tubular steel and has 
a head slightly shorter and wider than 
the standard wooden model. It has less 


wind and air resistance than the tradi- 
tional racket and creates a kind of tram- 
poline effect. "It’s spooky until you get 
used to it,” Bill Talbert says. "But it is 
superb." A player gets more depth with 
less effort — as much as a yard more than 
with a wooden racket. 

Because they are difficult to manu- 
facture, taking twice as long to string as 
wooden ones, Lacostc rackets cost con- 
siderably more: $60 for one strung with 
gut, $40 for nylon. But. unlike wooden 
frames, they never wear out. 

FOR THE BIROS 

The Air Force rocket sled run in the New 
Mexico desert has doubled in recent 
years as the world’s largest birdbaih, 
much to the inconvenience of both the 
Air Force and the birds. The supersonic 
sleds have water brakes, and w hen a test 



on the six-and-a-half-mile track is sched- 
uled. scientists flood the run. This at- 
tracts dove and quail, thousands of which 
have been killed by the sleds, which in 
turn have been damaged by the birds 
Various methods of eliminating the 
birds have been suggested and discarded 
as ineffective or too expensive — hawk 
calls on loudspeakers, a kind of bird- 
catcher sled to run down the tracks 
ahead of the experimental one, sticky 
substances and a seven-mile birdcage. 

But now the Air Force has found a 
method that is a booming success. The 
scientists lay explosive rope or, you might 
say, a giant firecracker along the tracks 
and tie one end into the timing circuit 
continued 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 



Getttfx^ OMe*€te/jC. 


From now on, Business Week will be 
getting first-hand business informa- 
tion from Southeast Asia, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and all points oriental. The 
Hong Kong News Bureau, the twelfth 
overseas news bureau serving BW 
readers, opened its doors early in 1967. 
Staffed with top people, it’s going to 
be one of the most reliable sourc-es of 
business-oriented news in that often- 
inscrutable part of the world. 

As you might gather, Business 
Week is dedicated to the idea that 
business news has to be world news. 
We’re convinced that problems abroad 
affect profits at home. That’s why 
we’ll go from here to China to bring 
back the facts we think American man- 
agement has to know. But don’t worry. 
We’re not neglecting the home front. 
Business Week still maintains 1 7 full- 
time news bureaus in the U.S. and 
Canada, and correspondents in 33 
other cities. 

We admit we're fascinated by the 
idea of a Hong Kong bureau, but we 
haven’t gotten carried away. We’re 
still just plain folks on West 42nd 
Street. If you don’t believe it, come up 
and ring our gong. 



You advertise in 

BUSINESS 

WEEK 

when you want 
to inform 
management 

A McGraw-ltiU 


SCORECARD eenilnued 


that starts the rocket sled. About two 
seconds before the experimental load is 
launched, the rope is ignited. It goes 
off with a loud ripping noise at the rate 
of 20.000 feet a second and sends the 
doves and quail scattering for their lives. 

LEGAL EAGLE 

■‘1 have just finished talking to 10 or 12 
hockey players. Team managers should 
have no trouble signing ihcni," The 
speaker was Toronto Lawyer Alan Fa- 
gleson. linancial adviser to at least half 
the players in the National Hockey 
League. A cynic might interpret Hagle- 
son's remarks to mean team owners will 
have plenty of trouble and are in for a 
long, hard winter of disconlcni. 

With the expansion of the league from 
six to 1 2 clubs, the limited number of top 
players arc certain to demand and receive 
the highest salaries in hockey history. 
Eaglc.son is advising his 120 clients (he 
will not divulge their names, but he is 
known to represent, among others. Bob 
Pulford. Bobby Orr and Carl Brewer) 
that they are entitled to a minimum 
raise of 5' ; . because they will be playing 
four additional games this season. Nor 
are NHL owners so naive as to believe 
the players will settle for a mere 5*') . 

Eagicson is a tough bargainer, too 
tough to have around. He is. for instance, 
barred from the Toronto Maple Leafs' 
dressing room, and Punch Imlach has 
threatened to fine any player who men- 
tions the attorney's name, except dcroga- 
lorily. One rookie who consulted Eagle- 
son last year regarding his contract is 
rumored to have been exiled to an AHL 
team for his indiscretion. 

Despite these measures, and perhaps 
because of them. Eagicson's influence in 
the sport continues to grow. He is now 
the legal adviser to the NHL players* as- 
sociation and has numerous AHL and 
junior players under contract. I n the next 
few years, he says. ‘'The best hockey 
players will be getting 5>KX),000 a year. 
It is not our intention to bankrupt clubs. 
That would be foolish. But I think most 
players are entitled to a heller deal than 
they have been getting," 

KEEPING TRACK 

A friend of ours received the follow ing 
letter from a 6Si-year-old acquaintance 
who is a track buff; 

"Hi. Howard! 

Since I've started training again for 
long runs. I've managed to toughen my 
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will faster than my legs. Mentally I'm 
ready for 35 (miles), hut my legs can’t 
take it yet. Between 27 and 30 miles 
they tighten, and I've not been able to 
make 35 without risking a charley horse. 
However. I'll have to get up to 37 since 
I'm going to enter a 32-milcr the first 
week of iy6X, I'm also thinking of 
the February 50-miler. .Since it'll lake 
me eight hours to tinish. I'll have to run 
two or three K'/^-hour stints before at- 
tempting It- I'm running between 120 
and 150 miles a week depending on 
how much quality running I do. An 
occasional day off relieves the tootsies 
and wards off a strain, but it leaves a 
mental void. It also disrupts my eating 
schedule. The reason for the mental 
void IS that there is nothing like a ihrce- 
or four-hour run to relieve the mind of 
the humdrum." 

Have you had loo many humdrum 
thoughts lately? Well. . . . 

STILL ON THE OFFENSE 

It would not be surprising if the satura- 
tion coverage that television is giving to 
football eventually results in a waning 
of public interest. Already it is diluting 
the enjoyment of the sport. But figures 
provided last week by Biiitiilcusiinf,' 
a radio and television trade 
paper, suggest that sponsors and pro- 
grammers feel football fever is still rising. 
Radio and TV stations and networks 
will pay S48.8 million this year (a 5.8'',' 
increase over 1966) for the broadcast 
rights to the games of 25 professional 
and 124 college teams. 

GOVERNMENT'S GAMBLE 

Since last October when the Crown im- 
posed a 2Vi' I tax on bookmakers, the 
British government has had a staff of 200 
men playing the horses in its interest. 
The idea is to try to catch bookmakers 
evading the payment of the tax by not 
recording bets in their account books. 
The government stakes its men and al- 
lows them to back any horse they fancy, 
but it takes back their winnings as w'cli. 
"I would be very surprised if we come 
out ahead," said a government spokes- 
man. "If our men were capable of that, 
why would they he working for us'?" 

The .size of the bets varies, depending 
on where they arc made. "You would 
not try to bet a half crown in the Silver 
King at Ascot.” the official explains. 

But this has not proved to be all a 
gambol for the tax men. The Crown's 


punters arc complaining that they are 
not paid enough and arc demanding 
ihcircarfare home from the betlingshops 
and racecourses. The government is re- 
luctant to pay o(T Maybe it thinks its 
horscplayers will work harder on their 
form charts if faced with the possibility 
of being stranded shillingless at a dis- 
tant racecourse. 

POPUP 

The California Senate passed a resolu- 
tion last week in favor of Charles O. 
f inicy moving his A’sio Oakland. Twen- 
tj-lhrec senators voted for the measure, 
but one popped up to object. San Fran- 
cisco's George Moscone. 

"I looked at it this way.” .said Mos- 
coiie. "We already have the Dodgers in 
Los .Angeles. They're eighth. Then we 
have the Anaheim Angels, who have the 
impudence to usurp the state by calling 
themselves the California Angels. Don't 
wc have enough bush-league teams out 
here without bringing in one that wears 
white shoes and green-and-yellow uni- 
forms? 

"The point is. wc have the finest food 
in the San Francisco Bay area. Wc have 
the finest culture and the biggest bridges. 
-Must we dilute all this with a team that 
travels with a mule? 

"Besides.” Moscone said. "I'm a 
Ciiant fan." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Warren Woodson. New Mexico .State 
coach, commenting on a new 300-pound 
lineman; "He’s 6-4 and wc had to have 
a special jersey made for him because of 
his 22-inch biceps. He was too big for the 
Army. 1 like 4-Fs like that." 

• Levt Alcindor, while vacationing in 
Italy, explaining to newsmen in Milan: 
"My team. UCLA, is well known, cer- 
tainly better than several of the profes- 
sional squads in my country.'' 

• Ken McMullen. Washington Sena- 
tors' third baseman, referring to his 
team's 20-mning victory last week over 
the Twins, its 22-inning triumph this 
season over Chicago and a 19-inning 
loss to Baltimore: "We gel lough after 
19 innings." 

• Mike Garrett. Kansas City halfback, 

after a free-for-all in the Houston-Kan- 
sas City exhibition game; "I had to pn>- 
tect my old Southern California team- 
male (Pete Beathard]. He'd do the same 
for me. I took a swing, then got out of 
there and watched the light." end 
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VIRTUE IS REWARDED 


The Boston Red Sox. erstwhile party boys of the American League, have reformed under the watchful eye of a tough 
new manager. Now. hustling and hitting, they are actually challenging for the pennant by MARK MULVOY 


W ith only six weeks lefl in the sea- 
son, let's take a quick look at the 
close-packed American League stand- 
ings. There arc Minnesota and Chicago 
and Detroit and California and Boston 
. . , Boston? That can’t be the Red Sox 
up there in the pennant race, can it? 
Certainly these are not the same Bos- 
ton Red Sox we have been laughing 
at all these years. Not the Red Sox who 
finished ninth the last (wo seasons and 
who have not won a pennant since 1946. 
Not the Red Sox whose players were al- 
ways there for last call — and sometimes 
even first call the next morning— at 
Duff’s in Minneapolis, the Red Onion in 
Kansas City and all the other postgamc 
hideaways around the American League. 
Not the Red Sox of Oenc Conley and 
Pumpsie Green, who jumped the club 
together at midseason one year when 
Gene tried to fly to Israel without a pass- 
port, or Frank Sullivan, who now lives on 
a surfboard in Hawaii, or Dick Radatz, 
who always weighed 235 pounds — and 
not. say. 265 or 270— because two of his 
teammates would rig the clubhouse scales 
for him before weight check every day. 

No. these 1967 Red Sox aren't like the 
old Red Sox. and ■‘’at may explain why 
they are challenging for (he pennant in- 
stead of struggling to keep out of last 
place. Manager Dick Williams, who likes 
to project himself as a tough guy and is 


the first Red Sox manager in memory to 
operate without front-office interference, 
believes in such things as stolen ba.ses 
and proper execution of simple plays 
and bed checks and curfews what a 
Joke they used to be! — and if you do not 
play the game his way then you can play 
it your way someplace else. 

Out of (his refreshing emphasis on 
winning has emerged the best young 
team in baseball, led by 27-year-old 
Left Fielder Carl Yastrzemski {see cov- 
er). who in his six previous seasons 
w ith the Red Sox never played on a team 
that won more games than it tost. Yas- 
trzemski. who admittedly played like a 
spoiled brat during most of those years, 
has been the most exciting player in the 
league this season, not only at bat but 
also in the field. He leads the league in 
runs batted in. trails only Frank Robin- 
son in the batting race and already has 
hit 27 home runs -seven more than he 
ever has hit in one .season. "And he's the 
best left fielder I've ever seen." says Min- 
nesota Twin Third Base Coach Billy 
Martin, who no longer lets his base run- 
ners challenge Yastrzemski's strong and 
accurate throwing arm. In a recent 12- 
game home stand at Fenway Park. Yas- 
trzemski cut down five base runners — 
four of them at home plate and one at 
third base. 

With Yastrzemski in the outfield is 


22-year-old Right Fielder Tony Conigli- 
aro, who is Boston’s answer to Joe 
Namath. Conigliaro records .songs in his 
spare time, drives a 1967 burgundy Cor- 
vette, maintains an apartment overlook- 
ing the Charles River — (hough without 
Namath-stylc knee-high carpeting — and 
.says he is king whenever he goes into 
Sonny's, a dugout spot near Fenway 
Park that is In. In spite of missing more 
than 20 games, because of his military 
commitments. Tony C. has hit 20 home 
runs, driven in 67 runs and hit around 
.300 all year. Add 23-year -old First Ba.se- 
man George Scott, (he nonpareil fielder 
who bats fifth and is hitting .289 with 
15 home runs, and Joe Foy, the third 
baseman who bats second and has 16 
homers, and you have four players who. 
among them, have hit more home run.s 
than the Chicago White Sox. (he Kansas 
City Athletics or. for that matter, the 
New York Yankees. 

Then there is the long-haired pitcher 
from Stanford (imagine the Red Sox 
with a kid who was premed at Stanford?). 
24-ycar-old Jim Lonborg, a 6' 5". 200- 
pound right-hander who has 16 wins 
already for Boston this year. For two 
seasons Lonborg barely survived in the 
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Tony Conigharo. who smgs professionally, 
was an business as he faced the Angels. 
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BOSTON eonilnufd 



Rook/» Mike Andriws, t/ie best Red Sox second bsseman In IS years, snares a high throw as Roger Repos of the Angela slides Mo second. 





majors with a good sinking fast ball and 
a bad breaking pitch. So last winter he 
went to the winter league in Venezuela, 
where he developed a new breaking pitch 
and a new brush-back pitch, and now he 
has won 16 games and lost only six. He 
also has hit 15 batters, which is 1 5 more 
than Sandy Koufax hit all last year and 
five more than any other major league 
pitcher has hit this season. 

"Lonborg really became a pitcher in a 
game he lost to the Angels in Anaheim 
back in May,** said Dick Williams. "For 
eight innings he blew the ball right by 
them and took a 1 0 lead into the ninth. 
Then he tried to get cute and finesse the 
bail and lost the game 2-1. It cost us a 
loss but taught him a lesson.*’ 

Another reason for Lonborg’s success 
is the strong defensive support he is re- 
ceiving from infielders who have finally 
learned how to pick up ground balls and 
make double plays, fundamentals that 
the Red Sox used to think were per- 
formed only by champions. Rookie Mike 
Andrews is the best second baseman the 
Red Sox have had since Bobby Doerr, 
and Rico Petrocelli. despite a serious case 
of self-doubt, was the starting shortstop 
in the All-Star Game last month, 

Still the player who has made the Red 
Sox a winner this year is Yastrzemski. 
When he came up from the minor leagues 
to replace Ted Williams at the start of 
the 1961 season Yastrzemski brought 
along a youthful vitality that soon was 
drained by teammates who only seemed 
interested in getting their five years in on 
the pension plan and Jiving well off Tom 
Yawkey. The Red Sox were a bad bail 
team then, playing under a dull man- 
ager, Mike Higgins, and it was very easy 
for a player to resign himself to the rou- 
tine of coming out to the ball park, 
dressing leisurely, playing nine lifeless 
innings of ball and then returning home 
a loser again. 

"Playing all those years with a second- 
division club that never cared killed me," 
said Yastrzemski. "There's always ten- 
sion on a losing team, bad tension, and 
relationships among the players and with 
the managers never are very happy." 
Carl liked Higgins, but he was never 
able to get along with Johnny Pesky, 
who became manager in 1963. Never- 
theless, Yastrzemski won the batting title 
during Pesky's first season as manager. 

Pesky always thought that Yastrzem- 
ski was not putting out lOOVi, and. as 


Carl will admit today, there were times 
when he did not completely expend him- 
self. There was one night, for instance, 
when the Red Sox were facing the White 
Sox in Boston and Gary Peters, a left- 
hander who is lough on left-handed hit- 
ters like Yastrzemski. was scheduled to 
pitch for Chicago. Yastrzemski, the story 
goes, told Pesky he could not play be- 
cause bis stomach was upset, so Pesky 
gave him the night off. After the game 
Pesky went to a fried-chicken, onion- 
rings and french-fries emporium near 
Fenway Park and reportedly met Yas- 
trzemski, who was eating fried chicken, 
onion rings and french fries. This dis- 
turbed Pesky, whose disciplinary ef- 
forts seldom got backing from the Red 
Sox front office, which was then being 
run by Mike Higgins. 

Billy Herman, a Higgins man, suc- 
ceeded Pesky at the end of the 1964 sea- 
son, but Yastrzemski continued to go 
his own way in 1965, Hoping to revive 
Yastrzemski as a spirited ballplayer, 
Herman decided to have a captain for 
the 1966 season and set up an election 
that was only slightly rigged. The cap- 
tain had to be a regular, Herman said, 
and since Yastrzemski and the youthful 
Conigliaro were the only two definite 
regulars at the time, there was not much 
doubt that Carl would be elected. And 
he was. 

"I didn’t want to be captain," said 
Yastrzemski. i had my own problems. 
As the season got along I started to feel 
that I wasn’t a part of the team and 
that I was getting the cold shoulder. .And 
every time someone had a gripe they 
came to me. Listen to this. One night 
Billy decided to make curfew an hour 
and 45 minutes after the game instead 
of the usual two and one-half hours, and 
he sent Sal Maglie to tell us. But some of 
the guys had left already, and they never 
knew of the early curfew . 

"The next morning 1 get a call from 
a player, and he tells me that Billy caught 
him out after curfew and fined him 5250. 
The player told me he did not know 
about the early curfew, because he left 
the clubhouse early. He asked me to see 
if I could get his money back. Well, that 
was on my mind the rest of the trip, until 
1 accidentally found out that the player 
not only missed the early curfew but also 
missed the regular curfew by several 
hours. What was 1 supposed to do then?" 

Then last September Herman was 
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BOSTON cominued 


fired, and a few days lalcr the Red Sox 
named Dick William.s iheir new mana- 
ger, At his first appearance in Boston, 
Williams, who had played for the Red 
Sox in 1963 and 1964 and knew the com- 
plete situation, announced that he would 
not have a captain in 1967. This pleased 
Yastr«mski. who considered the posi- 
tion a burden. At about that time, 
though, Ed Short, the general manager 
of the White Sox, was planting rumors 
that he was ready to trade Gary Peters 
and some other player for Yastr/emski. 
The recurring rumor bothered Yastrzem- 
ski, because he had just built a 575,000 
home in suburban Lynnfield and wanted 
to stay in Boston, 

■■Right then Mr. Yawkey called me in 
and told me not to worry, that they were 
not going to trade me, and later Dick 
O'Connell said the thought never en- 
tered their minds," .said Yastrzemski. 
Now Carl started to prepare himself for 
1967. He went to sec a physical culturist 
named Ciene Berde at a country club 
near his home. Berde could not believe 
that Yastrzemski was a baseball player 
because, according to Berde's standards, 
he really was not in top shape. For four 
months last winter Carl worked for 90 
minutes a day on an exercise program 
designed to strengthen existing muscles, 
develop new ones and eliminate breath- 
ing problems duringathlctic competition. 

Physically strong, Yastrzemski report- 
ed early for spring training and imme- 
diately sought out Dick Williams, ■■He 
told me he'd do anything I wanted," says 
Williams, ■’and all I can tell you now is 
that he has been the perfect player all 
year. He could not play any better than 
he has." 

Now managers arc trying to psych 
him. and pitchers and catchers are study- 
ing charts, trying to figure out what 
pitch he cannot hit. "Our club,” says 
Fiston Howard of the Red Sox, referring 
to his old team, the Yankees, "tried 
breaking balls low and away and then 
down in at him. but now we don't throw 
him breaking stuff at all, because he kills 
it. We can get Frank Robinson out w ith 
breaking sluffhut not Yastrzemski. Now 
the Yankees are going to throw fast balls 
at him in tight and see what happens." 

Eddie Stanky of the White Sox start- 
ed the psych a few weeks ago when he 

Jim Lonborg (tbft) has T6 victories, and 
unheralded Lee Stange has pitched strongly. 


called Yastrzemski an All-Star from the 
neck down. The same day Yastrzemski 
read Stanky's remark in the papers he 
received a telegram that read, stanky's 
TRYINC; TO PSYCH YOU LIKE RED AUER- 
BACH PSYCHS WILT CHAMBERLAIN. DON'T 
GET MAD, (signed) an angel. Then he 
went out that day and got six hits in a 
doubleheader against the White Sox. He 
hit a home run. and as he rounded third 
base he looked into the dugout and 
tipped his hat at Stanky. 

Yastrzemski. too. is a changed person 
around his teammates, "He used to gel 
us pitchers mad, especially Bill Mon- 
bouquettc." says Jim Lonborg. ■’because 
when .someone would hit a home run off 
us he'd Just stand there and not even 
turn and look at the bail. I mean, at 
lea.st he could make it look as though 
the ball was not hit so hard. In fact. 
I talked to him about that myself this 
past spring." 

And this year, for the first time, there 
is a strong rapport between Yastrzemski 
and Conigliaro. "I don't think we were 
jealous of each other, at least 1 wasn't 
jealous," says Yastrzemski. "but for 
some reason when Tony came up in 
1964 we stayed away from each other." 
Conigliaro, who was born and raised in 
the Boston area, says, "I didn't like Yaz 
my first year or two, because he did 
things that made me mad. Like he didn't 
give lOO'^ J all the time.” 

Like Yastrzemski. Conigliaro also 
seems to have matured this year. He still 
talks about the good single life and his 
records, which he dedicates to baseball 
people. When You Take More Thun 
You Give, for instance, is for Billy Her- 
man, because Herman fined him Sl.OOO 
for an incident that happened in New 
York one night. H7n- Don't They (Jn- 
ilersiund is for umpires and Limited 
Man, his latest recording, is for Bo Be- 
linsky. Playing the Field he dedicated to 
himself. But Tony now seems more 
sensible about everything. 

"I think I did what every 19- or 20- 
year-old kid would have done in the 
same situation." said Conigliaro. look- 
ing back at the past few years. "I threw 
temper tantrums and partied, but now 
I realize my rcspimsibililies. Besides. 
Williams always is checking on u.s, and 
there's no way he's going to fine me." 
Actually Williams has imposed very few 
fines this year. He pulled bed checks on 
successive nights in Kansas City last 
week and did catch at least one player 


out past curfew, but he did not fine 
anyone. 

The Red Sox have been in a mild 
slump the past three weeks, during 
which they have won only eight of 22 
games. Nevertheless, they have dropped 
only a couple of games in the standings. 
And now. for the rest of the season, the 
schedule is somewhat in their favor. 
They play 28 of their last 45 games in 
Fenway Park, where they generally are 
favored. They have completed their 
three trips to the West and have only 
two games left with the Twins, who al- 
ways beat them. And they have nine 
games remaining with the White Sox, 
including five next weekend in Chicago. 
So if they arc going to win any piennant 
they possibly can do it for themselves. 
That is why they purchased Elston How- 
ard from the Yankees. Howard, as 
Pitching Coach Sal Maglie explained, 
has been through nine pennant races, 
and there is only one other Red Sox 
player, pinch-hitier Norm Siebern, who 
has ever played on a championship 
team. The Red Sox hope that Howard 
can think for some of their young pitch- 
ers — like Darrell Brandon, who throws 
curves all the time instead of his good 
fast ball, and Reliever Sparky Lyle. The 
other night Lyle came on in the ninth 
inning w ith the Red Sox holding a three- 
run lead, and he went to a three-two 
count on the first batter. lUnvard sig- 
naled for a fast ball, but Lyle shook his 
head, Howard signaled for a fast ball 
again, but Lyle shook his head again. 
He wanted to throw a curve, so Howard 
let him — and the batter singled into cen- 
ter field. Sparky lasted only a few more 
hitters before he himself needed relief, 
and after the game Howard took him 
aside for some avuncular advice. Watch- 
ing Howard graphically demonstrate to 
Lyle what he should do on three and 
two, Yastrzemski said to the pitcher, 
■’Sparky, how do you figure it? You’ve 
been up here now about two months 
and Elbe's been here 13 years — and you 
shake him off twice.” They all laughed. 

■‘We've got to teach our pitchers to 
get tough now. too." said Dick Wil- 
liams. ■’They're going to play games 
they've never played before. Heck, it's 
easy to pitch when you're 26 games 
behind all the time." 

But it's the middle of August now 
and the Red Sox, for a change, arc not 
26 games behind. No, these are not the 
same old Red Sox anymore. end 
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AWFUL UPSET BY THE ANZACS 


The top favorites to win Canada's first North American Rowing Championships were the eight-oared shells from 
Harvard and Germany's Ratzeburg rowing dub. '\A/ould you believe New Zealand and Australia? by MIKE RILEY 


T in- pleasant induslnal community of 
St. Catharines. Oni. got hooked on 
rosMng way back in 1 when Canada’s 
i*arsmen held their ow n Royal Canadian 
Henley regatta there on the Welland 
Canal for the lirst time within spitting 
distance of Niagara falls. The course 
was pretty much of a mess in those 
days, stinking with sewage, brown with 
acid waste from the paper mills and 
torn with swirling, unpredictable cur- 
rents. Over the years, however, it has 
been cleaned up until it ranks with the 
best Last week it served as the site of 
the lirst North American Rowing Cham- 
pionships ever hcld. 

Canadian olliciaK had expected as 
many as 2f< nations to participate, but 
as the week began a few fell by ihe way- 
side. for ime reason or another, crews 
from Rra/il. Chile. Paraguay. Lruguay 
and Argentina that had been at VS'innl- 
peg for the Pan-Am (lames decided to 
go home before the St. Catharines re- 
gatta one of them. Argentina, without 
even a word lo the regatta committee. 
Cuba's entry was iseremplorily ordered 
home by Castro after its manager defect- 
ed and sought sanctuary in C jnada. The 
I ast (iermaiis got huffy and refused 
to come when they learned that they 
could not call themselves the crew of 
the ■■(iernuin IX'iiiocralic Republic" 
(N.ATO-meiiiber Canada doesn't recog- 
ni/e any such republic). .At one time it 
looked as ihtiugb even Brilam might 
be absent, uiiiil a group of Brilisli buffs 
arranged to have an eight from Oxford 
and a four from a London scullers club 
sent over. 

fhcie were IS nations on hand for the 
.tpemng ceremonies, which were met 
with a downpour of rain and several 
Hashes of lightning, both meteorologi- 
cal and verbal. The real lightning made 
a shambles of the ceremonies. The verbal 
lightning threatened to tgnilc a trans- 
atlantic controversy w hen International 
Rowing federation (f I.S.A.) I’residcnl 
Thomas Keller sharply criticized North 
.American rowing praclices in general 


and said this esinimeni was 20 to 30 
years behind Europe in its techniques, 
f-.uiopeans learn to row by sculling, Put- 
ting novice oarsmen in eight-oared crews 
and thus teaching them to row at the 
lop as we do. Keller implied, is all wrong. 
"You can't." he said, ■ get a good crew 
together that way." 

Whatever their purpo.se. his remarks 
only .served to spur on one group of 
American rowers, Tlie eight represent- 
ing the L S. was an eight from Harvard 
I niversity that seemed pretty good to 
many experts, it had cruised thruugh 
19 straight victories before heading for 
.St. Catharines and had been beaten 
only three times in four years of row- 
ing. each time by Philadelphia '.s Vesper 
B»ial Club. ( I larvard beat out Vesper for 
the honor of representing the C.S. in 
the eights, but Vesper was there in both 
four-oared divisions.) 

To further confound ffen Keller. 
American crews fi>rgcd then way to the 


finals in all seven classifications of the 
regatta (eights, single sculls, pairs with 
coxswain, pairs without cox. divuble 
sculls, fours with cox and fours with- 
out) cither by winning early heats on 
Thursday or placing high in friday's 
repeihoyes (the second-chance races). 
But the eights were the boats that cap- 
tured the lion's share of attention of the 
crowd lined up on the shore. 

The greatest threat facing the Ameri- 
cans in this division was a boatload of 
W est Germans row mg under the banner 
of the famed Ratzeburg rowing club. 
Only last month ibis crew had streaked 
along the 2.0lX)-mcicr course at Duisburg 
in the world-record time of 5:2X. It in- 
cluded only four real Ralzeburgers the 
others came from the Union rowing club 
of frankfurt. the Deutscher rowing club 
of Berlin and the Bingcr rowing club 
but all of them had traveled to Ratze- 
burg each weekend for months to prac- 
tice under famed Coach Karl Adam, and 




all of them sculled al home during the 
week to keep in top form. 

The luck of the dras^ kept Ratzeburg 
and Harvard apart in the carl> heats. In 
the first of these the Harvards «ere op- 
posed hy Oxford and some nondescript 
entries from Mexico and Japan. As care- 
free and iitiinhibiied as they have been 
right along, the Harvard boys were only 
slightly awed by the idea of international 
competition. For the most part. the> 
followed the cool example of their coach. 
Harry Parker, who, despite his growing 
prestige m row ing circles, does a master- 
ful act of blending into the crowd. ' He's 
with us all the time." said one Harvard 
oarsman. 

The Vlai'vards were almost too sure 
of themselves for Thursday's heat, U hilc 
Mexico and Cireat Britain had already 
maneuvered into position for the start 
of the race, the U.S. eight was taking its 
own sweet time getting to the start. Har- 
vard's old friend. President Keller, a 
stickler fv'r getting races off on time, 
boiled over (he Crimson's touristlike ap- 
proach. He directed the small motor- 
boat in whieh he was riding to within 
earshot of the U.S. eight and threatened 
to withdraw the Harvards from the race 
if they didn't get to the start posthaste. 
Harvard hurried. "VNc weren't laugh- 
ing." said one oarsman. .At the start Ja- 
pan. Mexico and (ireat Britain, in tliat 


order, shot off, with Harvard traipsing 
behind. But not for long. After 300 me- 
ters had elapsed it was strictly a duel be- 
tween the I'.S. and Cireat Britain. At the 
finish line it was the U.S. crew by nearly 
two lengths. 

In the other preliminarv' heat for the 
eights Ratzeburg was opposed by crews 
from \'ugoslavia and Canada, an Aus- 
tralian crew that was second inCanada's 
Henlev a month before and a crew from 
New Zealand that had never rowed to- 
gether in a race before, .\lthough in 
World War I the combined Australian- 
New Zealand forces were called .Anzacs. 
that was a long time ago and nobody 
look Aussie and New Zealand entries 
very seriously. Too bad. .A pickup team 
selected from five New Zealand rowing 
clubs to represent their country at St. 
Catharines, the All Blacks (as the New 
Zealanders called themselves because of 
their uniforms! pulled off the first coup 
of the regatta against Ral/eburg. 

Slipping past the favored West Ger- 
man crew at the start of the race, the Kiw i 
crew moved away to a deck lead at the 
300 mark, a length at 5(X> and a length 
and a quarter at 650. The Ciermans. hav- 
ing trouble settling into their normally 
highly efficient, smooth-stroking groove. 
finall> pulled together for the final 1. 000 
meters and drew even with the Kiwis 
at !.30(), hut the race and victory went 


to New Zealand by a third of a length. 

Next day. thanks to the generous re- 
gatta system by which rowing gives ev- 
ery beaten crew a .second try, Oxford and 
Ratzeburg, along with Australia and 
Canada, recouped their earlier losses 
and rowed back into competition in the 
repechages. That put heavily favored 
Harvard up against the Ciermans. the 
New Zealanders, the Aussies, the English 
and the Canadians in the finals. 

Needless to say. with Keller watching 
closely, the insouciant Harvards got to 
the start in plenty of time and full of con- 
fidence. If the Ratzeburgers had been 
somewhat shaken by their defeat on 
Thursday, their spirits were more than 
restored by a repechage clocking of 
6:02,43 on ITiday, the fastest of any 
eight in the regatta. Both of these crews 
went to the start fully prepared to make 
it a match race, but the determined row- 
ers from down under had dilTerent ideas, 
so different that the northern champion- 
ships became a Southern Cross special. 
The New Zealanders pulled ahead at the 
ver> start, with the Ratzeburgers close 
behind. Then, seemingly out of nowhere 
at the 1.6tX) mark, the -Aussies pulled up 
on the Germans. The race ended with the 
New Zealanders in first place, the Aussies 
second and the Ratzeburgers third. The 
Harvards were a hopeless fourth. 

Maybe Keller was right after all. cnd 
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RACING THROUGH DAIRYLAND 


A private company startled promoters and competitors with a brand-new high-banked track, making the National 
Bicycle Championships the most pleasant on record. Especially for Steve Maaranen by HAROLD PETERSON 


T tic first National Bicycle Champion- 
ships ever held at Dairyland were a 
gradc-A success. Dairyland is a 50-acre 
park just .southwest of Portland. Ore.; 
the annual championship is a four-day 
event that usually comes down to some 
violent sprints between such long-stand- 
ing contenders and former champions as 
Jackie Simes and Dave Brink. The event 
probably would have been a success 
even if Simes had not put up a spec- 
tacular battle for the championship. The 
scene was the thing. What with the shiny 
new red-grcen-and-bluc concrete velo- 
drome completed one day before the 
meet, and the largest and steepest in the 
country — and the cartons and cases of 
refreshments dispensed on the infield in 
the shade of two striped tents, the com- 
petitors enjoyed the pleasantest Ama- 
teur Bicycle League finals on lecord. 

The track was built, the refreshments 
were provided and the event was spon- 
sored by the .Mpenrose Dairy. "We real- 
ly don’t have any idea how much the 
track cost us." said Carl Cadonau, whose 
father owns AIpcnrosc. "Most of the 
work was done by dairy personnel." 
Cycling experts guessed 535,000 for the 
track. Nobody, not even Cadonau, 
could bring himself to cstimaie the cost 
of staging the meet, plus the expense of 
the quantities of orange juice, chocolate 
milk, buttermilk, prune juice, banana 
split ice cream, plums, grapes, bananas, 
oranges and low-fal yogurt consumed at 
a frightening rale by the racers. 

Frans Pauwels, the Portland organizer 
of the championships, and a big wheel 
in Oregon cycling, is still somewhat 
stunned by Alpenro.se Dairy's outpour- 
ing of largesse. "I just came to Carl to 
ask for some trophies, and so . . he 
says, waving sort of helplessly at the 
track, stands and tents. 

In addition to the new velodrome, 
there repose in Dairyland a small rodeo 
arena, a Little League stadium, two oth- 


er baseball diamonds, a pond with a 
fountain, a theater, a midget-racing-car 
arena, pony rides, a baby animal barn, 
a Storybook Lane, a collection of an- 
tique circus vehicles, one entire western 
Dairyvillc, "complete with a gimlet-eyed 
marshal," says the guidebook, and also 
complete, one might add. with a black- 
smith shop, operating newspaper office, 
general store, handstand, arcade, cobbler 
shop, saddle shop, stagecoach, nickel- 
odeon. schoolhousc, post office, livery 
stable, hotel, opera house and assay 
office issuing wooden nickels exchange- 
able for pony rides. The wooden nickels 
arc free, but then so is absolutely every- 
thing else. 

"Dad had a few ponies," said Carl 
Cadonau. explaining how Dairyland 
happened to come about. ‘ Then we went 
into 1 ittic League baseball, and some- 
how it all just happened. You don't 
count cost in something like this." 

brans I’auwcis, who calls himself an 
old broken-down bike rider, happened 
to come along when there was still some 
space left in Alpenrose Park. Once a well- 
known profes.sional rider in huropc, he 
now owns a bicycle shop in Portland 
and promotes cycling in Oregon, l.and- 
ing the nationals in Portland was his 
greatest promotional success, of course, 
but there was one small flaw; he had 
somehow not stressed that the splendid 
new velodrome the city was offering had 
not yet been built, 

"Our fellows finished laying cement 
one week before the race," Carl Cadonau 
said. "The painting was done this week, 
and the striping was done today. That 
41* hank looks severe, hui it helps ihe 
riders. You go into it at a speed of 26.7 
miles per hour to be perpendicular to 
the surface," 

Everybody, in fact, was happy about 
the new track which may account for 
the fact that the road men got even less 
attention than usual. The underappreci- 


ated road races were held on a hilly 1.7- 
mile course in startlingly beautiful Mt. 
Tabor Park, which is covered with im- 
mensely tall, arrow-straight Douglas firs, 
w hich filter the sun and hot smaze into a 
cathedral cool. The 102-mile, 60-lap se- 
nior race was enlivened by a three-man 
breakaway in the first lap. With four 
members of the U.S.'s most successful 
cycling team at the Pan-American Games 

Bob Parsons, Mike Pickens, Dan 
Butler and Nick Zeller — included in the 
field, the jumpers clearly felt the need for 
inventive tactics. "It takes a lot of guts 
to sprint with 102 miles to go," said Jim 
Van Boven. who won the Junior road 
championship. 

With 23 laps and 39 miles left, an un- 
known Puerto Rican. Edwin Torres, 
made an unorthodox move, gaming 20 
seconds on the field. He settled down to 
pick up a steady 10 seconds each circuit, 
building to a lead of one minute 45 
seconds, With 10 laps to go, Torres was 
caught in one lap. his whole painfully 
won lead wiped out in a single burst by 
Butler. Parsons and John Aschen. Par- 
.son.s won in five hours, one minute and 
38 seconds, still looking fresh. Torres 
finished fourth. 

Then the bicycle track men got their 
first chance to try out Alpenrose's high 
banks and steep transitions in compe- 
tition. Results in the 4,000-iiietcr qual- 
ification were what they would have been 
at any angle. Dave Brink of Berkeley. 
Calif., who had set three consecutive 
records in the Pan-.Amencan Games 
trials, scored the best lime. 5:14.8. Skip 
Cutting of Riverside, Calif.- who had 
held the records that Brink fractured — 
was second at 5:15.4. 

In the final Brink whipped Cutting 
with a minimum of delirious dramatics, 
despite the fact that his adjustable seat 
loosened and dropped, which necessi- 
tated his churning along with his knees 
up somewhere near his chin. 
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Although just as true to form, the out- 
come of the distance event was more 
exciting. Jackie Simes of Closter, N.J. 
(SI. Sept. 14, 1964). who set a sprint rec- 
ord at the Pan-American trials, was 
sandwiched in a tight pack virtually all 
the length of the first (ivc-milc heat for 
the 10-mile final. At the bell signaling (he 
last sixih-of-a-mile lap. two upstarts, 
Oliver Martin and Bill Best, tore away 
from Jim Rossi, a consistent leader. They 
had scarcely entered the turn, however, 
when they were passed high above by 
Simes. His gears w hining up to a .scream, 
Simes shot out of that one turn a clear 
leader and w inner. 

Afterward Simes previewed the sprints 
the next day. He said the dense pack 
had not worried him. “I’m a sprinter 
basically,” he said, "and that way I get 
the advantage of the slipstream until the 
very end." H is remarks were interrupted 
by the end of the second heat. Flying off 
the last turn in the midst of a howling 
pack, John Van De Velde blew a tire. 
The sound of cloth and skin ripping on 
concrete could be heard, but he got up 
and walked to a tent for treatment. 
Meanwhile Wayne Lc Bombard of West 
Allis, Wis. had led Tim Mountford and 
Neil King across the finish line. 

Simes resumed his preview of the com- 
ing sprints. “Jack Disney [the defending 
champion], Sam Zeitlin, Preston Handy, 
Tini Mountford - they're the ones I have 
to worry about most.” he said. “I know 
Handy best. He has a good jump, and 
he's very quick on his bike. He can block 
your every move. I might try to lead him 
from the front and crank him up faster 
and faster. Or I might lag back 40 feet. 
That way he doesn't know where I am 
and has to keep looking back, while I 
gel a jump on my sprint." 

The New Jerseyite did not call it quite 
exactly. Carl Leusenkamp was his com- 
petition in the sprint final. Simes ate 
Leusenkamp up In two straight (out of 
three), but the lO-inile race was a bicycle 
of another hue. A five-man breakaway 
first smashed the rest of the field. Then, 
doing it the hardest way possible. l*ori- 
land's home-town hope. Sieve Maara- 
nen, barely caught the (ram. Hehorrilied 
the great sprinter Simes and the long 
man Brink by timing his Jump exactly 
right to .score an amazing victory. 

Simes eamc out of shock by trophy- 
presentation time. "What you did for 
Oregon cycling." he told Maaranen. 
■‘can never be repaid.” end 
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POP FARE FOR A POPULAR FAIR 


The arguments were rife, but the performances surprisingly good as Europe beat the Americas in a meet that 
had all it could do to survive the bright backdrop of Expo 67 and another AAU battle by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T Ik- rain had stopped but the misi 
clung to the Autostadc where the 
Americas vs. hurope track-and-field meet 
was about to begin. The stands were 
built to hold 25.000. but less than a third 
that numher were in them- and who 
could tell how many had simply spilled 
over from txpo 67, lured across Rouse 
Ro/suveiuiire Road by merely another set 
of bright lights? 

Across the boulevard on the islands 
dividing the Si. Lawrence River from 
the Lemoyne Channel of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Expo continued to jump. The 
Hovercraft, the vessel that rides on air. 
had gone down in fumes the evening be- 
fore when it took a hit right in the plenum 


and became just another wet-bottomed 
boat, but it was now back in operation 
and packed to the gunwaleswith Expop- 
ulators (the Montreal Gazette'^ word 
for the people who have been visiting 
the pop and popular fair in unexpected 
numbers! as it roared across the channel 
to the exhibits on lie Sainte-Hclcne. 
Fainting records continued to be set in 
a wooden pyramid of a building where 
the Man and his Health exhibit offered — 
in unmistakable color— open-heart sur- 
gery and the birth of a baby. A man 
from Manitoba asked the usher why 
they did not have seats for the viewers 
so they would not make such a clunk 
when they fainted, "Ah. but monsieur.” 


replied the usher, "how then would wc 
know when they have fainted?” 

At the Autostade. however, enthusi- 
asm was well under control. The promo- 
ters tried to make up for the lack of 
over-wcening enthusiasm with fanfaring 
trumpets and roving spotlights, but the 
spotlights served only to further illu- 
minate the shoddycondition of the infield 
where, in order. Expo had paraded cir- 
cus elephants, soccer players, soldiers 
demonstrating war. Maurice Chevalier, 
lacrosse players and horses, all helping to 
rip up the turf in the days preceding the 
meet. Three times the infield had to be 
re-sodded. The track itself, a rubberized 
asphalt produced by Uniroyal, had been 





Upsetting Americas team tn sprints. Roger Bambuck of France {/igtit suit) takes hanb-off from Roger Piguema! on last teg of 400-meter relay. 


laid down only two days before the 
meet began. 

When the Europeans came on the field 
for the of>ening ceremonies they were 
dressed in new stark-white uniforms with 
blue trim and an E on front. They were 
eight abreast. Their heads were held high, 
their columns kept straight and they 
looked like the Coldstream Guards. The 
•Americans, by awful contrast, looked 
plain cold- There were only 21 of them, 
about half the team. Tiny little patches 
that identified them as ■‘Americas" had 
been sewed on their dark blue suits to 
cover their Pan-Am Games and USA 
insignias. They advanced in a kind of 
moving -.liinip- their heads turning this 
way and that as if they were inspecting 
a strange place. 

Adrian Paulen. head of the European 
delegation, and a little Dutchman who 
40 years ago was himself an Olympic 
runner, said he could not believe it. He 
had been busy pushing photographers 
around and shooing unauthorized peo- 
ple olT the infield ("I suppcise they think 
J am a mean man: maybe 1 am") and 


trying to get this meet to look less like a 
free-for-all and more like the significant 
international event it was .supposed to 
be. And now this. He said it looked like 
the Americans were not taking it seri- 
ously, which was bothersome since the 
Europeans were. They had been getting 
ready for four months through a senes 
of elimination meets, he said. The only 
reason the Russians were not there was 
because they were involved in their 50th- 
anniversary Spartakiada. but they would 
surety not miss the nc.xt one. 

■‘We will have HO.OOO people watching 
in Stuttgart, if it is held there in 1969," 
he said- "You can quote me." The meet, 
he added, would be the "highlight of 
the year" for the Europeans. He did not 
understand the Americans. 

"We thought it would he a big team." 
he said, "with new uniforms like ours, 
and here we look and they have on these 
clothes, and one man still has US.A on 
his chest, and some of their good men arc 
not here. I feel we have lived up to this 
occasion more than they have. But this 
is the first meet between the continents. 


Let us see how it goes, and then let us 
live up to it in the future." 

How the meet went was how it looked. 
The classy Europeans were stronger than 
even their own experts believed, al- 
though no one had flat-out predicted 
an American rout. They won 109-100 as 
their men. rallying from 10 points down 
after the rainy first night, took six of the 
10 events on the second night, when the 
rain turned to wind and cold and the 
crowd was even smaller. In five of those 
events they finished one, two. The Euro- 
pean women won 60-55. The Montreal 
press, woefully uninformed about track 
and field, called the -Aniericas team 
' 'second-class." 

It was not second-class. Ralph Boston 
is not second-class; Ron Whitney is 
not second-class; Randy Matson. Wyo- 
mia Tyus, Willie Davenport and Otis 
Burrell, to mention only .some of the 
team's stars, are not second-class. What 
the team was was incomplete. And dis- 
oriented. And tired. And finally, after 
a day of arguing w ith A AU officials over 
the ramifications of travel allowances 
continutii 
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POP TRACK continued 


and those niake-do uniforms, ver> angry. 

The team's defeat raised not so much 
the question of its ability as it did an old 
wound of a dilemma: How far should 
irack-and-ficid athletes be extended and 
to what pains mu.si they go before being 
used by track promoters becomes being 
abused by them? 

It has been a long, hot, inordinately 
busy summer for track in the U.S, In 
past years the season would have ended 
with the NC AA and AAU champion- 
ships in late June, e.xcept every fourth 
year when there was an Olympics to 


prepare for. Recently, the Pan-Am 
Games, the U.S.-Russian meet and some 
inconsequential overseas meets that did 
not require peak performances were 
added, not all in the same year. But 
after the A.AU meet thi.s year there were 
the L'.S.-Commonwealth Games in Los 
.Angeles, replacing the Russian meet. 
Then, for no better reason than to help 
Minneapolis promoters, there were the 
Pan-Am trials. (Previously, the AAU 
championships had served as trials.) 
Next the Pan-.Ani Games in Winnipeg. 
Then this .Amcricas-hiiropc meet in 


Montreal and, immediately after that, 
major meets in London, Germany and 
Italy. Then the World Student Games 
in Tokyo at the end of the month, to be 
followed, after a relatively longer inter- 
val, by the Little Olympics in Mexico 
City, 

The .AAU and Olympic committees, 
made up of nonperformers, evidently 
did not see the piling on of meet after 
meet as such a hard case of overexten- 
sion. Promises were made that there 
would be lop representation at the 
meets. A.s a result. Distance Runner 
Jim R>un's fine name got dragged 
around a bit m Winnipeg and Mont- 
real because he chose to stay home and 
tend to hiN photographic assignments 
for the Topeka Capiial-Jour/ial and to 
get rested up for his European series 
with Kipchoge Keino, 

There is little doubt Ryun would have 
scored points for the -Americas at Mont- 
real. And so would have C harlie Greene 
and Jimmy Hines and Tommie .Smith 
in the dashes; Wade Bel! in the kOO me- 
ters,- pcmibly Gcrr}- I indgren and Van 
Nelson in the 5,0(X) and 10.(X)0 meters; 
Paul Wilson in the pole vault and Ed 
Burke in the hammer. .Most of them 
just had other plans. Taking time off 
before going to Europe was the most 
popular other plan. Lindgrcn. at the 
last minute, discovered he had to get his 
passport renewed ifor Europe, not for 
Canada). The A.AU called Lou Scott 
at one o'clock Wednesday morning. 
Scott said, and told him to gel up to 
Montreal right away. He would have 
to run Thursday night. He arriied at 
nudnigh: Wednesday. "I couldn't get to 
sleep Liniil after 3 a.m.." Scott said. He 
finished last in the 5.0(K) meters. 

-Make no mistake about it: interna- 
tional irack-and-lield meets arc as much 
to the benefit of the athletes as they are 
to the promoters and the countries rep- 
resented. But it can get pretty provoca- 
tive the way the athletes arc sometimes 
treated, l.ight-in-a-room at Winnipeg, 
for example. At Monlieal. ilie fieshly 
laid track turned out all right, but the 
sprinters were provided antique start- 
ing blocks (the Europeans thoughtfully 
brought their own) that had to be re- 
fashioned, There was no provision, ci- 
ther. for any kind of hospitality, or even 
a tour of Expo. It would cost too much, 
said one Expo official and. besides, they 
would not have time to make such a tour. 
It would take five hours, he said. Instead 
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POP TRACK conllnufd 



Far ahaad of Mtxico'a Juan Martinez, Jurgen Masse of East Germany nears 10.000 finish. 


the athletes were given passes and left to 
run the maze alone. Sprinter Jerry Bright 
said a bunch of the guys went to the La 
Ronde entertainment center at Expo for 
a couple of hours on Monday night and 
that was that. 

But this is the system, and the ath- 
letes arc expected to keep the show on 
the road no matter what the inconven- 
iences. Even now a major internation- 
al meet is being planned for the already 
crowded schedule next spring as part 
of the AAU's ambitiou.s 510.000.000 
fund-raising project. 

On Wednesday, with the meet barely 
hours away, a management-labor crisis 
came to a head. The U.S. athletes, half 
trying to keep the business quiet, pre- 
ferred to call it a “classified meeting" 
with “three men who represent a certain 
organization." What it all amounted to 
was two meetings, each lasting about an 
hour and a half. Colonel Don Hull, ex- 
ecutive director of the U.S. AAU. was 
called in to arbitrate. Ralph Boston more 
or less served as spokesman for the ath- 
letes. The main contention was that the 
round-trip tickets the U.S. Olympic 
Committee had given the athletes to 
travel to the Pan-Am C»ames and back 
to their homes should be theirs to do 
with as they pleased. The AAU wanted 
those who were going on to Europe to 
surrender the tickets to the AAU in re- 
turn for tickets home from the last Eu- 
ropean meet, The athletes balked, to put 
It mildly, and. at one point, they talked 
of pulling out of the meet. All the ath- 
letes except two gave their Olympic Com- 
mittee tickets to Boston to hold until 
the matter was concluded. Colonel Hull 
eventually settled in their favor. 

The argument then moved from travel 
to apparel. The Americans wanted to 
know why they were not given new uni- 
forms so they could be as spilTy as the 
Europeans. They also wanted to keep 
the uniforms. This is an old practice with 
international competitors. 

“Instead of building up for this meet." 
said U.S. Sprinter Willie Turner, “we 
spent the whole day arguing with this 
certain organization." Boston said no- 
body was up for the meet anyway; they 
were cither looking past it or behind it. 
For Boston himself, the meet was a mi- 
nor tragedy. He is the world record hold- 
er in the broad Jump. This time he was 
able to finish no better than third to 19- 
year-old teammate Bob Beamon and 
Britain's Lynn Davies, who had beaten 


Boston at the Tokyo Olympics. The next 
night. Bob Seagren. the second best pole 
vaultcr in the world (17' 7" to Wilson's 
17' H"), did not even complete a success- 
ful vault — he started and fouled out at 
16' 3/4", “Unbelievable." he said. 

.Meanwhile there were some e.xccllent 
show ings by the Europeans for the Amer- 
icans to consider seriously before Mexi- 
co City; Sprinter Roger Bambuck of 
France upsetting Turner in the I(X)-meter 
dash, for example. And French Pole 
VaulterHerve D'Encausc's winning vault 
(17 3/4"); and West Germany's Franz- 
Josef Kemper's stylish win in the kOO 
meters. Too, the obvious potential of 
the long-legged Polish sprinter. Irena 
Kirszensieirt, who was a fa-st-closing sec- 
ond to Wyomia Tyus in the l(X) — W'yo- 
mia had to lunge at the tape to win. 
sprawling onto the track as she finished 
—and Miss Kirszenstein's subsequent 
easy victory in the 2(X). 

The finest performances of the two- 
day meet, however, belonged to two 
courageous women. Vera Nikolic of Yu- 
goslavia and Madeline Manning, the 19- 
ycar-old sophomore from Tennessee 


State. After a sizzling 58-sccond first 
quarter in the 800 meters they strove 
shoulder to shoulder around the last 
turn, brushed each other and almost fell 
in a merciful heap at the head of the 
stretch and then recklessly spent their 
remainingenergy battling, about a milli- 
meter apart, to the finish. Miss Manning 
won. a phototimer declared. Both were 
just a second and a half off the world 
record, which was some exposition on a 
cold, windy night in Montreal. 

It was, no matter how this inaugural 
turned out. a good meet that makes 
sense, the Europeans against the Ameri- 
cans. It just did not need to be held in the 
zoo that Montreal is these days, nor did 
it need to be snugged into the middle of 
an ovcraclivc summer. When it gets to 
Stuttgart, or back to Los Angeles, say in 
1971. it will indeed draw well and people 
will awake to its importance. As it was, 
the French-Canadian cab driver's reply, 
when asked if he had had a chance to get 
to the Autostadc for the meet, best sums 
it up; “The Autostadc. ah. yes. the Au- 
tostadc," said the driver, “Maybe i did. 

[ don't remember." end 



Traveling Ccin tzJce the fun 
out of going anyplace. 


h or 44 years now, we’ve been watching 
the frazzled traveler drag himself in and 
out of cars and trains and planes. 

We’ve seen him arrive in his itchy 
tweeds when the temperature was pushing 
80 degrees. 

Wc’vc seen him without a hotel room 
to call his own. 

We’ve seen liim looking a little green 
from something he ate. 

We’ve seen him broke, wet, lost, and 
befuddled. 

And if nothing else, we’ve sympathized 
with him. At least our girls at the counters 
liave. So mucli so, in fact, that an unwritten 
and slightly haphazard company policy 
lias developed here at Hertz. 

It sort of says, “Give the poor guy a 
break. ” If he doesn’t have a place to sleep, 
lielp him find one. If he doesn't know his 
way around the area, give him a map and 
show him the wu)'. If he’s in a hurry, iielp 
him hurry. 

What all this has resulted in is that our 
customers find traveling a little less /niser- 
ahle. Our girls find tlieir jobs considerably 
more interesting. .-Vnd we as a company 
find ourselves doing alright too. 

Now it struck us that if our girls could 
give you all this help pretty much on their 
own. they couKl do a lot more if we gave 
(iiem some tools to do it wit/i. Which we 
have now done. 

F rom now on when you come up to a 
1 lertz counter in any large city, you can 
expect to get more than a set of keys. 

If you’re a stranger in any one of 
.■Xmerica’s 38 largest cities, we’ll give you 
the world’s most complete guide on how to 
survive in that city. It not only tells you 
where to eat and sleep, it also tells you 
>vhcre to get a haircut, pan-n janir watch, 
and have a night on the town. 

If you know wliere you’re going, but 
don’t know how to get there, we’ll give you 
a special map of the area ami diagram it to 
make it absolutely clear. 

If you run out of money and you have 
a I fert/. charge carcl, we’ll give you $10cash 
on your lOU, and tack it on to your rental. 


If you know you’re going to be late get- 
ting to your hotel, we’ll cal! and tell them 
you’re coming and to hold your room. 

If it’s raining and you left your rain- 
coat home because the weatherman told 
you it was going to be sunny, we’ll give you 
a raincoat. 

If you're running to catch a plane, wc 
won’t make you stand in line behind people 
who aren’t. Starting now— if you’re charg- 
ing your car— all you have to do is stuff 
your keys inside your rental envelope, 
write your mileage on the back, drop it on 
the counter and take off. 

If you’re going on vacation, wc’II give 
you tour maps that describe tlic most in- 
teresting places to see and the most inter- 
esting things to do along the way. 

Now all this is not to say that we’re 
overlooking the main reason we’re in busi- 
ness. To give you a Fortl or another good 
car with a minimum of nonsense. 

We’ll still let you pick up a regular 
sedan at any Hertz office and drop It 
off at a/u’ other I lertz office— in 
practically any major city in the 
United States— with no drop-off 
charge. 

We’ll still give you a choice of 
more different kinds of cars than 
any other rent a car company. 

(If you ever get bored rentingpiain 
four-door sedans, that’s a nice thing 
to know.) 

We'll Still have our yello\A’ I lertz 
phones in the lobbies of most major hotel 
and motels. They’re direct lines, so you 
don’t have to spend a dime to get a car. 

We’ll still pay for all the gas vou use, 
(Unless you’re getting one of our special 
rates, in wliitli case we’ll still buy the first 



confirm your reservation in seconds 

.\ftcr all. we know that without all 
these tilings, the extra help we give you 
wouldn’t help. 


Hertz 

We can help a little. 



For Steve McReynolds, IS.and Mike McGuff, 12, there were no pestering 
kid sisters, no pontifical big brothers and no mothers to scold them 
about wet clothes or fuss over scratched legs and dangling shirttaiis. 
It was a day on a stream in the Ozarks— a day all their own. The boys 
walked along a treelined gravel road, sometimes passing pastures 
where belled cows solemnly grazed in the early-morning mist that rose 
from sloping green meadows. The loudest sounds were the scuffing of 
their feet and the whistle of a quail. At a spring-fed brook, Steve and 
Mike pulled back clumps of watercress (they tasted it first) from the 
clear cool water (they tasted that, too) and reached down to snare 
crawdads for bait. Walking on to the stream, they caught fish— goggle- 
eyed perch and black perch— and they also caught the mood of a sum- 
mer's day. Suspended in time, their isolation defined, it became some- 
thing important for two boys to remember through the coming years, 


^ tong, t)ay in a ^oy’sToirlcl 
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Although much of their 
day was spent fishing, there 
were many other important 
things to do and to think 
about white waiting for the 
fish to bile. The boys lis- 
tened to squirrels chattering 
in the trees around them, and 
they watched hawks and 
buzzards circling far above in 
the summer sky, From the 
stream's depths a bullfrog 
surfaced and contemplated 
them with its wise and bulb- 
ous eyes, and a turtle (left), too 
trusting or too slow, became 
Steve's temporary prisoner. 







^ n the heat of the afternoon the 
boys found the proxirnity of the 
Clear stream too tempting. They 
waded downstream, where the wa- 
ter deepened, and took a swim, 
clothes and all, In a quet pool. But 
they soon got back to the business 
at hand, and Mike (left) even shin- 
nied up a limb to get to where the 
fish were. At dusk Steve and Mike 
waited one more long moment be- 
fore going back down the gravel 
road to the world of grown-ups. 





PART 2: MY LIFE WITH MUHAMMAD ALI 



by ANGELO DUNDEE with TEX MAULE 


ALI TAKES A CROWN 
AND A CAUSE 


AM never doubted that he could strip Sonny Liston of the heavyweight 
title, says Dundee, and was the calm eye of a continuous storm as he 
embraced the Black Muslims, beat Liston again and taunted Patterson 


C a'.siii'. Cla> has always had a genius 
lor creating excitement before his 
fights, but 1 doubt that even he will ever 
be able to ntatch the uproar he brought 
about before the first championship light 
with Sonny Liston in Miami Bcacit. 

Not many people gave him a chance 
against l.iston. Sonny had demolished 
Floyd Patterson tw ice and was generally 
regarded as a superman. Some colum- 
nists even said that the light should be 
canceled, warning that Liston might do 
permanent injury to poor little Cassius. 
None of this had any cfTccl on Clay. He 
was the same fighter in the gy m he had al- 
ways been, and he was as confident of 
beating Liston as he had been of beating 
any of the fighters he had met during the 
three years 1 trained him before the 
championship match. 

He took the psychological play away 
from Liston early, with the help and 
encouragement of Drew Brown. 1 don't 


know how much clTecl all their antics 
had on Sonny, but they did one thing 
they began to destroy the image of 
the superman that Liston had used to 
psych most of his opponents. Liston 
had a thing going for him. He always 
tried to look bigger and meaner than 
life. 1 mean, he would come into the 
ring for a workout wearing a hood and 
a robe with a couple of towels under 
the shoulders, so that he looked even 
bigger than he was. In training he'd go 
through the routine with the medicine 
ball, letting Willie Reddish pound him 
in the stomach with it, and if you didn't 
know better you had to believe he real- 
ly was superhuman. Any lighter in 
good condition can take a medicine 
ball in the belly. It's so big it distrib- 
utes the impact. A fist in a glove, thrown 
as hard, is a different thing. 

Aside from the antics Clay went 
through to bug Liston, he commufd 
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ALI AND DUNOee conunutd 


created additional excitement b> admit- 
ting— or proclaiming— for the first time 
that he was a Muslim. The first I heard 
about it wa.s when Bill McDonald, the 
promoter, came to the gsm in a sweat 
one afternoon. "There arc rumors 
around town that Clay is a Black Mus- 
lim," he told me. very excited. "This can 
kill the gate! You have to get him to deny 
it. Angie. Tell him what he's doing to 
me." 

I told him to talk to Clay himself, 
and he and Cassius went off together 
for about half an hour. Then McDonald 
left, very unhappy. 1 asked Clay what 
happened. 

"He say If 1 am a Muslim he may have 
to call the light olf." Clay said. He wasn’t 
disturbed. "Took like they may not be a 
light. Angie." 

I don't know if his announcing his 
membership in the Muslims hurl the gate 
or not. but I knew Clay well enough to 
know that once he had made his mind 
up no one would change it. Tunny thing 
IS that I should have suspected it earlier. 
There were some Muslims hanging 
around the gym before the fight, but ! 
didn't rccogni/e them. Once Malcolm X 
came in, and McDonald wanted to get 
him out of the gym right away, before 
any reporters saw' him. He left quietly. 

After Clay told the reporters that he 
had joined the ,^^uslmJS, I u.scd to -sil in 


the gvm next to a big guy named Sam 
Saxon and tell him it was a shame what 
was happening to Clay and how much I 
hoped that he would give up the Muslim 
idea. I thought he was just ofT on a kick 
and that he would gel over it. and I told 
Saxon that. Saxon would nod and smile 
a little and not say anything. Then one 
day while I was talking to him another 
man came up to him and called him Cap- 
tain Sam, and that w-as the first ! knew 
that he was a Muslim. 

It was at this time, too, that Cassius de- 
cided he would be called Muhammad 
•Ali. That was all right w ith me. My name 
was Mircna before I had it changed legal- 
ly to Dundee. Joe Louis' real name is Bar- 
row. I could give you u dozen or more 
instances of lighters who have changed 
their names. 

1 did suggest to Muhammad (hat he 
keep Cassius Clay as a ring name and 
use Muhammad Ah in private life. I 
pointed out that ho had huilt up a big rep- 
utation as Cas-sius Clay and it would be 
foolish to change, hut he said that Tiijah 
Muhammad had given him the name of 
Muhammad Ali and that he was going 
to use It, I didn't try to argue with him 
about it. 

By the time of the weigh-in, he had 
managed to gel everyone on edge. He had 
heckled Liston at the airport and at his 
training quarters. He Jtad turned Mc- 



OLO CHAMP: LISTON GETS WORRIED APPRAISAL JUST BEFORE HIS CORNER QUITS 


Donald gray, and he had made most of 
the writers forget the image of Liston as 
the unbeatable monster. The scene at 
the weigh-in was his own idea, and I 
was as surprised as everyone else when 
he brought it off. I knew when it start- 
ed that it wasn't serious, though. He 
was yelling and screaming and trying to 
get at Liston, and I was holding him 
hack — with one finger. He believes his 
own scenes after a while, and when they 
took his pulse rate and blood pressure 
both of them were way up. For a little 
w hile the commission doctor threatened 
to call off the fight, but 1 had Dr. Fer- 
dic Pacheco check him at his house later 
in the afternoon and everything was 
normal. He laughed and said. "Did I 
have Liston shook up'.’ 1 shook him up. 
didn't L?" He shook up Liston and a lot 
of other people. 

The night of the light he was ice-cold. 
He came in a little early and stood in the 
aisle and watched his brother in a pre- 
liminary. The photographers were shoot- 
ing pictures of him. with the flashes going 
off in his face, and I wanted them to stop. 
But he said it didn't bother him. Noth- 
ing really bothers Ali. I le can be the most 
completely undisturbed man I have ever 
known. 

After he reached the dressing room. 
Sugar Ray Robinson came in to wish him 
luck. I Ic was loosening up by then, danc- 
ing around and shadow boxing, and he 
was relaxed and happy. He went into 
the shower room, and he slopped a min- 
ute and said his prayers, the way you sec 
him do it now before a light. That was 
the first lime I ever noticed him doing 
this. 

When I started wrapping his hands. 
Reddish came in to watch. Willie pul in 
his little bit to psych Muhammad, but it 
didn't w'ork. 

"My man is going to get you," he said. 

Ali laughed at him. 

"Man. I’ll gel hir/i," he said. 

Liston didn't really present that much 
of a problcjn. I was confident from the 
time the bout was made that we could 
take him. I told Ali to dance and move 
and make him miss, and he did that and 
Liston didn’t reach him at all in the first 
three rounds. Ali would feint a punch and 
then not throw it. Sonny would react and 
Ali would give him a target to shoot at 
and he'd shoot and miss. Liston had to 
plant himself to punch, and in those first 
few rounds he was throwing his left hand 
so hard that his fist turned when he 
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missed. When you punch that hard and 
miss you wear yourself out, and that’s 
what happened to Liston. He found out 
he couldn't hit Ali, and that made him 
mad and tired him even more. 

Sonny also found out that Ali could 
hit him and dance away, and he turned 
desperate after that. Ali throws punches 
that break people up. He turns his hand 
just as it lands, and it punishes. He was 
breaking Liston up, I always thought that 
Liston was made to order for Ali. and he 
showed it in Miami Beach. Liston had to 
be able to hit you with the left jab. If he 
could do that and set and punch, he could 
lake you. But he was big and slow, and I 
knew if he missed many punches he 
would get tired and discouraged. 

The only real problem in that light was 
in the fourth round, when some of the 
coagulant they put on a cut near Liston's 
eye got on All's forehead and then into 
his eyes from the sweat coming down. 
I le came back to ihe corner and said that 
his eyes were burning, that he wanted to 
\aWc off his gtoves and stand up and teh 
everyone that there was foul play, but I 
wouldn’t let him. "This is a champion- 
ship." [ told him. I shoved him into the 
ring at the bell. "Stay away from him." I 
hollered. "Run!" 

1 knew he wasn’t kidding. His eyes 
were red and watering. I had been run- 
ning plain water over them to clear them. 
I tasted the water in the bucket to make 
sure there wasn't anything in it and then 
1 pul my finger in the corner of his eye. 
Then I pul it in my own eye and it stung. 
So I ligured it had to be .something on Lis- 
ton's face that caused it. 

Before the light, oddly. Liston had 
tried to give .Mi the evil eye, He was 
built up, as usual, with two towels un- 
der his robe and the big hood to make 
him look more impressive, hut he didn't 
impress All at all. He tried to stare Ali 
down, and All laughed at him. "I ain't 
no Patterson," he told Liston. "I got 
you. sucker." 

By the end of the sixth round I.iston 
knew he was whipped. His shoulder 
might have been hurt, but it wouldn't 
have made any dilTcrence if it had been 
healthy. He knew he was in the ring with 
a belter man. When it was all over, Ali 
was the heavyweight champion of the 
world. The group gave me a S20.000 bo- 
nus for the fight, w hich was the first real 
money I made out of training Ali. 

Ali went off to tour Africa, and I was 
busy with the other fighters I train. We 


signed to fight Liston again, in Boston, 
and when Ali came back from Africa I 
got a shock. He'd had a good time in Afri- 
ca. understandably. But when he came 
into the gym he weighed 245 pounds and 
he was fat. He'd had a ball in Africa, but 
he paid for it. He was ashamed of the 
way he looked; he used to walk to the 
gym in a rubber suit, trying to sweat off 
the weight, but it came off hard. I think 
one of the things that ruins afighter is bal- 
looning between lights and then having 
to work to take the weight off again. This 
was the only time it happened to Ali. He 
is proud of the way he looks and he 
doesn't let himself gain much weight be- 
tween fights. The Africa tour was a spe- 
cial thing. 

We took it slow and easy at first. I 
didn't want to burn him out trying to get 
the fat off. Actually, I ihink it was all the 
extra weight that brought on the hernia 
that postponed the second Liston fight. 
When it happened, it was a complete sur- 
prise. He was working good, and neither 
AU nor I had any idea he had anything 
wrong with him until it happened. We 
were in Boston, and it happened on u 
Friday evening. I’m a football nut and 
Boston College was playing Miami that 
niglil. 1 have season tickets to all the Mi- 
ami home games and I was watching this 
game on television w ith Johnny Critten- 
den, a Miami sportswritcr, Luther Evans 
was doing the color on the show and he 
came on between the first and second 
quarters and said that the Clay-Lislon 
fight was off because Clay had just been 
taken to the hospital with a severe her- 
nia. I thought he must be kidding at first, 
hut he .said it again and I ran out and 
jumped into a cab and said. "Take me 
to the hospital." The cab driver looked 
at me like I was nuts. "There arc 20 hos- 
pitals in Boston. Which one'.'" he said. 

I had to go back to the hotel and find 
out which hospital they took him to. By 
the time 1 got there they had a police 
guard outside his room to keep out all 
the people who wanted to get in, By the 
time he got over the operation and start- 
ed working again the fight had been 
moved to Lewiston. I figured that the 
thing Ali had to do in the second fight 
was remind Liston what had happened 
to him in the first (ight. 

"The thing that sticks in his craw," I 
told Ali. "is that he ihinks he can lick 
you. You got to take that confidence 
away from him early. You got to bring 
back memories of Miami Beach." So our 


plan was to get off fast and then coast 
and make Liston fight our fight. 

As usual, the scene before the fight was 
pretty hectic. One afternoon me and 
some other people went out to the arena 
in Ali’s red Cadillac to check the ring and 
see if it was regulation. It was a good 
thing we did. because the ring they had 
in Lewiston was a wrestling ring, as 
bouncy as a trampoline. Eventually they 
hud to ship in a boxing ring from Bal- 
timore. A ring as soft as the first one 
would have cut .Ali's speed down and 
been a big advantage for Liston. 

Anyway, after we went out there in the 
red car and checked the ring, some w rit- 
ers had it that a bunch of Muslim op- 
ponents had been out casing the place, 
hoping to shoot Ali and get revenge for 
the assassination of Malcolm X. Actual- 
ly. there never was any real hint of that 
kind of danger, but the possibility exist- 
ed. I think if I had been Ali I might have 
skipped the whole thing, but nothing 
bt’ihers him. One thing lie got out of be- 
ing a Muslim was a sure f aith that Allah 
IS taking care of him. 

Physically, he was in perfect shape. He 
hiid no ill effects from the hernia opera- 
tion. and he trained real well. He is not 
an impressive gym fighter. I don't like 
my fighters to go in for vicious workouts 
in the gym. I like them to nvin in the 
gym. not fight. If they have to fight for 

coniinurd 
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AU AND DUNDEE eontinufa 



MIS BACK HURT by Ali’s jabs, Patterson 
gets a therapeutic stretch-out in I. as Vegas. 


thcir lives even afternoon in the gvin. it 
only shortens their fistic careers. Ali and 
Jimmy Ellis had ideal workouts. Thev 
were always trying to outthink each <il It- 
er. and they learned from each other all 
the time. They didn't try to make punch- 
ing hags out of each other. I could tell 
when All was ready by his moves. The 
sharper he got. the better he moved and 
the easier he made the moves. When he 
came back from Africa, before he got the 
hernia, he could barely move at all. He 
got decked by a sparring partner. Chip 
Johnson, because he couldn't get out of 
the way. When they had finished the 
round, John.stm said to .Ali. "it was an ac- 
cuJem, man. 'Vinj was off balance." 

"No. I wasn't." .Ali said. "I just ain't 
ready. 'V'lvu hit me." 

He never kidded himself about things 
like that. So he knew very well that he 
was ready in Lewiston, and he did just 
what we had decided he should do. He 
walked out of his corner and - blip! he 
hit Sonny a good shtu in the mouth and 


kntvckcd him right out of whatever plan 
he had for this fight. I guess Lision would 
have liked to W'ait and stalk and make 
.Ali commit himself, but after Ali gave 
him that token of what had happened in 
Miami Beach he came after the champ. 
And he got tagged with a perfect right 
hand and was kniK'ked out. That punch 
was a counter over a left jah that missed, 
leaving I iston coming in otT balance with 
his head down. The right caught him 
Bush on the side of the face. He never 
saw the punch. 

After the fight in Lewiston my con- 
tract was changed so that I got 10' , of 
the group's share of All's earnings. They 
vverc splitting bO-40 with Ali then, and 1 
got 10', of their 40. Sometimes it was 
ttvugh settling, because All always want- 
ed to be paid off right away, but they 
were always scrupulously fair. When the 
six-ycar contract with the Louisville 
group ran out, Ali made a contract with 
Herbert Muhammad, not with the Mu.s- 
lims as an organisation. This contract 
was 60 for Ali and 40 for Herbert, and I 
got my pay from Herbert. He guaranteed 
me a minimum of SIO.OtK) a fight, and he 
paid promptly. .Mo.st trainers get paid off 
the top. though. Patterson's two trainers 
gel apiece and Joe Lrazicr's gets 

15' ,'. But I have a bonus arrangement, 
loo. which helps. 

.After the second L.isum light wc made 
some exhibitions in Puerto Rico and 
-Sweden and hrigland. then signed for the 
Patterson light in Las Vegas. This was 
for November 22. 1965 and it was one of 
the few fights Ali had that I was worried 
about, because of the way he fell about 
it. It wuMi't a light as much as a crusade 
for .-Mi. mostly because of the things 
f loyd said aboiil All's religion. Patterson 
got under his skin more than any other 
opponcnl he ever finighl. I knew .All was 
in great physical condition for the btuit. 
but he wasn't in great mental shape. 

Vou have l(’ iinder.stand that at the 
time Ali was very sciisilivc about his reli- 
gion. No one had made much of a point 
about it before, certainly not any of his 
oppunenis. There had been talk of the 
Muslims ihrcaicnmg I ision in l.cwisJon 
before the second light, hut it was only 
speculation and it had no effect on Ali. 
But before this light, because Puller- 
son brought it up, a lot of people asked 
-Ali about it and he got irritated. The 
more apparent it became that this both- 
ered .Ali. the more reporters asked him 
about It and the madder he got. I was 


afraid that he would do stvmeihing silly 
in the ring. 

Phy.sically. Patterson did not figure 
to be too much of a problem. Ali has al- 
ways had trouble with tall lighters and 
left-handers, and Patterson wasn't ci- 
ther- He was too small, really. Bui what 
most people don't realize about Pat- 
terson is that if you don't take him 
out quick, you don't take him out at 
all. The longer he goes, the better he 
takes a punch, which is true of most 
fighters. So I wanted Ali to knock him 
out in a hurry. 

He made me sick to my stomach in 
the first round when he danced around 
Lloyd and never threw a punch. He want- 
ed to show Floyd who was the king. 
When he said before the fight that he 
wanted to punish Patterson, he meant it. 
By the time wc reached the sixth and sev- 
enth nnind.s I wa.s chewing him out for 
not going after f loyd. but by that time I 
think it was too lute. 

"Ciel him out of there." 1 told him. 

■T'm trying, ■' he said. T can t hit him 
with the right. It hurls." 

He'd hurt his right hand on I’atterson's 
head and it hurt him hkchell. He couldn't 
hook to the head anymore, so he was 
hooking to the stomach w iih his right and 
jabbing and hooking to the head with his 
left. They talk about how Patterson's 
back was bad and that was why he 
couldn’t fight hard toward the end of the 
bout. Well, if u'lo bad, but (hat was .Ali's 
doing. I have never told anytme about 
this, but .Ali used to hurt his sparring 
partners in the back with hisjab during 
training. It's a liard. mean jab, and that 
was what made i’allerson's back go out. 

.Ali did tlie same thing to Dave Bailey 
w hen Bailey was one of his sparring part- 
ners and loC I'vly Jones also, both of them 
bigger, stronger men than Patterson. He 
did it lo them in the gym with the big 
gloves, and 1 had to take both t»f them lo 
the hospital at one time or another lo gel 
them back in shape. The jab snaps the 
head and jerks the back, and that is what 
happened to Patterson. IToyd couldn't 
gel out of the way. and it built up. If .Ah 
hadn't hurl his right hand he probably 
would have taken Floyd out earlier than 
the I2ih round. 


NEXT WEEK 

.All blurts his Viet Cong quote, lights his 
toughest opponcnl. Vfildenbergcr, and 
mops up the remaining heavywcighls, 
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It’s for real! 

The conlidenl feeling you get with Dial. Because Dial with AT-7 
gets rid of bacteria that cause odor. And it keeps 
working all day long. A Dial shower has staying jjower. Really! 



{don't you wish everybody did^) 
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Aren’t you 
lad you use 
Dial Soap! 





SPORTING LOOK 



Bdl tiJass. (he man responsible Tor the sptirls clothes worn 
here by Soulhamplon rcsorlcrs on a Long Island weekend, 
has long been known as one of America's best designers of 
women’s clothes. But this fall, for Pincus Bn>thcrs-Max- 
well, he has turned his hand to designing country clothes 
for sportsmen, clothes that have the kind of individuality 
heretofore difficult to find outside a custom tailor shop. 
Blass has taken cla.ssic menswear fabrics, such as twill, 
tweed, corduroy and camel’s hair, and given them a new 
look by using bold colors, bold patterns and emphatic 
shaping of jackets. He had Italian widc-wale corduroy 
made on the bias to give it a whipcord effect. He has 
turned Knglish and Scottish district checks, the boldest 
available, into jackets and slacks that arc meant to be 
bought and worn together as country suits or separately. 
Everything mixes or matches. There are two very good 
jacket cuts — the wide-lapel, iw'o-button model {lefi) and 
the six-button double-breasted bla/cr (righi). The acces- 
sories designed to go with them arc ccjually bold. Tics arc 
bright-colored cashmere and challis. Wool turtleneck 
shirts have eight-inch collars which turn over high under 
the chin. Dress shirts, also high on the neck with wide- 
spread collars, come in strong tones of blue, green, brown, 
red and orange. There are country raincoats with unusual 
flair (following pages) meant to be worn with matching 
rain pants. The collection gives the man over 30 a chance 
to dress with as much mix-or-rnatch dash as he dares. 

A SPLASH OF 
RESORT DASH 


ON HfcH SOUTHAMPTON OECK MAS BHUCE ADOlSON, IN 
BLASS AT-HOME OUTFIT, ENTERTAINS MITIA CUEBRINI 
MARALDI AND RICHARD HARRIS. WHO MIX PATTERNED 
SLACKS WITH CORDUROY BLAZERS. BUD HOLMAN (LEFTI 
ON A DOG WALK IN THE SHINNECOCK HILLS MATCHES 
TWEED JACKET ANO SLACKS TO FORM A COUNTRY SUM 


CONTINUED 
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BLASS CLOTHES rcm/W 



RAIN CLOTHES BY BLASS KEEP 
ONE DRY IN STYLE- TONY VAN 
GONSIC CFAR LEFT) WEARS A 
BELTED PADDOCK COAT; BUD 
HOLMAN’S IS COPIED FROM A 
SCOTTISH SHOOTING JACKET. 
BOTH HAVE MATCHING RAIN 
PANTS- KATHERINE GILL IS 
EQUALLY RAINPROOF WEAR- 
ING AN ARGYLE COAT WITH 
MATCHING CAP AND BOOTS, 


WHERE TO BUY BLASS 

The enure Bill Blass U>r PliM tall 
mensNvear collecdon will be at 
Banwil Teller, New York: Halle 
Bros.,Clevcland;Hughcs&HaU-h- 
er, Pillsburgh and Dctroii:Wana- 
maker’s, Philadelphia. The (weed 
jackets, such as the one Bud Hol- 
man wears on ihcopeningpage.arc 
$110. The slacks, which can be 
purchased to make up a suit or 
worn scparaicly, are S45. Shirts, in 
many colors, are SIS.50. The six- 
button corduroy blazers worn by 
Mitia Gucrrini-Maraldiand Rich- 
ard Harris on the second page are 
SIOO. Checked and tartan slacks 
are S45. Wool turtleneck shirts, 
with unusually high necks, are 
$37.50. The men's raincoats at left 
are S95. the rain pants $27.50. The 
women's clothes on these pages are 
by Bill Blass for Maurice Rentner. 
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every banquet is 
affair of honor. 



No matter how many people for 
the banquet, our chefs insist that 
every last morsel be just so. Our 
Banquet Managers are just as 


persnickety. They’re not satisfied 
until every last detail is planned, 
and executed, to perfection. 

Next time you’re having abanquet, 
let Hilton arrange it. You pay for 
the feast. The dedication is free. 


There’s something new at every 

Hilton 

For reservations at all Hilton. 
Siatler Hilton and other leading h otels, 
phone Hilton Reservation Service. 


PEOPLE 


Prcsideni de Gaulle has had 
his ministers pretty thoroughly 
stirred up of late. His prime min- 
ister. Georges Pompidou, was 
summoned from a vacation in 
Brittany to attend the recent 
conference at the Elysie Palace, 
but he very sagely relaxed as 
hard as he could until the last 
minute — swimming, fishing and, 
in between, playing at boules 
with his wife (Ae/ow), If a game 
of boules IS sufficient to ready 
one for Dc Gaulle, the pastime 
IS going to replace Miltown as a 
tranquilizer. 

That well-known baseball fan 
•Mamie Van Uoren has reported 
m again. Her husband, 20-ycar- 
old Pitcher Lee Meyers, demand- 
ed and received his release from 
ihe Kansas City .4 's farm team. 
He was signed by the Phillies 
and is now in Portsmouth. Va., 
where the Phillies' farm team is 
at work. But Mamie, looking 
ahead, says, "1 think Philadel- 
phia is quite nice. They have 
those little cobblestone streets. 
... I don't know the manager 
there, but I heard that he runs 
the organization. He’s a Jimmy 


Cagney type, that's what 1 
heard." As for Lee's pitching, 
Mamie says, "He's got his curve 
ball going over the plate more, 
and his changcup is better. He's 
doing well with his sinker, too. 
I can see his changcup and fast 
ball easily: sometimes I can't 
sec his curve, but I’m sure he 
can see mine." 

Aside from the fact that they arc 
all rugged-looking athletes, they 
have something more obvious in 
common. Boxer Henry Cooper, 
British Open winner Roberto 
de Vicenzo, soccer star Bobby 
Charlton and cricketers Brian 
Close and Tony Lock are all 
bald or balding. As such, they 
are being sought by the Totten- 
ham Wig Company of London 
to tCAighen up its jmage. "The 
general public prejudice against 
men wearing wigs is being brok- 
en down, and this is the time to 
do something about it," says 
Tottenham Director Donald 
Cheshire. The company, which 
supplies both sexes, wants not 
only to persuade potential cus- 
tomers to wear toupees, but to 
wear them all the time. "Wc 




want men to get away from (he 
idea that they can wear a wig 
only for smart occasions," says 
Cheshire, not gr/nningai all "A 
lot of people think that if you 
lake pan in sport your toupee 
will fall off. Not so. If wc can 
show that these sportsmen wear 
them, well, then we win have 
demonstrated that any man can 
wear his toupee until it becomes 
a part of him." 

The wig company is consider- 
ing invading the U.S. with its 
product. "We'd be very glad to 
hear aboul any American ath- 
letes who might be interested m 
our product," Cheshire says. 

Dear Mr. Cheshire: Sam 
Snead’s home address is . . . 

The great outdoors recently 
proved entirely too great for Ac- 
tor .Anthony Quinn and the 
producer of the film that he is 
making in Durango, Mexico. 
Quinn and Jacques Bar went 
off with their families for what 
was optimistically described as 
a "three-day fun camp-out" in 
a canyon near Durango. Before 
the first night was over one of 
Bar's daughters had stepped 
on a cactus and another fell off 
a horse and broke her thumb. 
A rattlesnake sneaking up on 
Quinn's two sons required kill- 
ing. A sudden downpour washed 
an automobile over a 500-foot 
cliff. Bar and Quinn decided to 
move back into Durango and 
try for a fun camp-in. 


Cycling seems to be the thing 
lately, and not necessarily a 
good thing cither, judging from 
the position of Prince Philip 
(above) and the condition of 
French ski-champion Marielle 
Goitschel, who broke a collar- 
bone while cycling as part of her 
training. Prince Philip was en- 
gaged in his first game of bicycle 
polo and. despite his somewhat 
ineffectual posture as photo- 
graphed, he did score his team's 
only goal to defeat a Surrey 
team 1-0, Other cyclistswho arc 
also doing better than Mariellc 
Goitschcl include the entire Ram 
football team, who arc wheeling 
around the Fullerton College 
campus in California as part of 
their training; Actrcs.s Claudia 
Cardinalc, who is doing her 
shopping in Beverly Hills on a 
bicycle; Actress Ann-Margrct, 
who opens her act uC the Riviera 
Hotel in Las Vegas by zooming 
onstage on a motorcycle; and 
Batgirl Yvonne Craig. Batgirl 
Craig rides a Balgirlcyclc, a 180- 
hp Yamaha painted purple, with 
lace trim and a white bow on the 
rear fender. She is not much of a 
driver, but qualifies as a success 
because she recently failed to kill 
Actor and Sears, Roebuck Art 
Buyer Vincent Price. The Bai- 
girlcycle. out of control, headed 
straight for Price but only ran 
over one of his feel. "I thought 
I was going to kill him," Yvonne 
said. "That would have been the 
end of art in Los Angeles.” 
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Yale man Don Schollander (left) has mellowed, but not so much that 
he can't respond to the challenge of brilliant newcomer Mark Spitz 


Old and new poo! their talent 


upt)n u lime a young ulhlclc 
named Don Schollander s\sani om 
of ihc West pi>ssessed of sparkling hliie 
eyes, chlorinaied blond hair and broad, 
bron/ed shoulders. He became a naliona! 
hero, 1 le conquered the Olympic (iumes 
in Ttikvo. departing with four gold med- 
als dangling from his neck. \^on a host 
of lesser honors and then v^enl to a great 
and proud school in the f.ast. all the 
time radiating perfectly the image of the 
all-.-\meriean Boy. 

Thai nas in I9b4. Non. three years 
later and at the risk of bringing down 
the temple in one crashing mess, it can 
be staled that Don Schollander is no 
longer the all-Amcriean Hoy He enjoys 
staying up late, and at 'I'ale he has ac- 
quired certain accouterments of collegi- 
ate life. He is not esen sure, in fact, w hat 
the all- American Boy is, "He’s what any- 
body wants to think he is." he said. "If 
It means being a straight arrow, well. I 
might have been three years ago. but 
I'm surely not now," And as far as 
swimming goes. Schollander can no 
longer jump into a pool and expect 
everyone else to juntp out. 

What has happened is that Schollander 


has turned into the rarest of sporting 
heroes the ehampit»n who ages with 
grace and dignity and. despite the in- 
eviiahle challenges, with eonsiderahle 
siieeess. He demonstrated this last week- 
end during the A.AL' long-eourse cham- 
pionships at Dak Park. Ill, when he low- 
ered his own pending world record m 
the 2(X)-mcter freestyle to 1:55.7, won 
the IO()-meter freesty le tdefealing rec-ord 
holder Ken Walsh on the way) and an- 
chi'red the Santa t'lara (Calif.) Swim 
( juh’s 8(X)-meier freestyle relay team to 
a victory in 7:52.1. a time that equaled 
the thrce-year-old world record in the 
event. It was an excellent performance 
for anybody hut Schollander. He did /utr 
win the 4()0-metcr freestyle and, swim- 
ming anchor, could bring home San- 
ta Clara's sprint relay team. 

I he reasons for his apparently sudden 
lack of depth are hard to isolate, hut the 
most prominent is simply that being a 
full-time Yale student has prevented him 
from getting the time he needs in the 
pool to work at all distances. A second 
is that he is no longer the hungry swim- 
mer hewas in |96.1and !%4."There can't 
be any goals left." he said last wc^ek. 


"Winning four gold medals in Tokyo was 
nice, but it was something extra. I'll 
never have the competitive urge I had 
in '64." 

(Respite his protestations, Schollander 
does have one challenge left, and that 
comes from the knowledge that no mod- 
ern American swimmer has ever stayed 
on lop of his events for more than three 
years. .Schollander is now in his liflh 
year. Consequently, he in surrounded by 
half a dozen sw immcrs. all of w horn once 
idolized him and would now like nothing 
better than to beat him. 

Mark .Spitz js the mosl prominent of 
these at the moment. He is just 17. will 
be a high school senior this fall and al- 
ready has three world rect'rds pending, in 
the lOO- and 2(X)-meter butterfly and the 
4(X)-meter freestyle, a record Schollander 
once held. Spitz, in short, is exactly in 
the position Schollander was in four 
years ago young and hungry and vers 
good. 1 he fortunate coach of both sw im- 
mcrs. 1968 Olympic Men's Coach 
(ieorge Haines, is not reliiciani to say. 
"Right now .Spitz is heller than Schol- 
lander," And Spitz could. Haines feels, 
wind up w ith seven individual world rec- 
ords. in the 2(X)- and 4(X)-mcier in- 
dividual medley and the UX)- and 2(X)- 
metcr freestyle in addition t(» those he 
already has. 

Steve Reryeh. at 6 ’ 7" the tallest sw im- 
mer extant (SI. March 27). said. "Spitz 
is gonna clean .Schollander. Hell, he's 
gonna clean everybody. M'the schedule is 
right in Mexico C ity he could win eight 
g«)ld medals. Mark thinks he can beat 
anybody, f>on was like that four years 
ago when he was w inning every thing," 

It had been predicted that Spitz would 
soon eclipse Schollander as the U.S.'.s 
finest swimmer, but the reports from the 
recent Pan-Am Games in W innipeg that 
there was bad bkwd between the two 
were grossly exaggerated, fhey are not 
the closest of friends, hut there is not 
much more than a swimming-pool feud 
going between them. "I don't as-sociale 
with Mark hceause he's 17 and I'm 21." 
Schollander said, "I generally hang 
around with guys more my own age. 
Murk is immature in a lot of ways, but 
basically he's a pretty good kid." 

Meanwhile Schollander is content to 
go his own way. At Yale, where he is 
a low B student, he is a member of the 
student co-op board and IXdla Kappa 

roriiinuni 
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“I’m building up my turf farm first! 
Life insurance can wait!” 


"That's what t said. ..until a MONY man outlined a plan I couldn't resist. It took 
everything into consideration, from today's mortgage to tomorrow's retirement plans 



■■'I'm putting my cash into 
this turf farm, not life insurance,' 
/ told MONY man John Shields. 
'But John studied my needs and 
came back with such a thorough 
plan I had to pay attention ' 

"John's plan included [ust 
about everything — such as the 
insurance I d need to protect 
my mortgage, the income I'd 
need to supplement Social Se- 
curity, protection for my wife 
if I'm not here, and funds for 
my kids' education. 

' I gave John the go-ahead I 
couldn't afford all permanent 
insurance at that time, so I 
added some low-cost term in- 
surance for additional protec- 


tion which 1 could convert later 
on into the kind that builds cash 
Recently, I did convert some 
"John has constantly shown 
an interest in me And it only 
takes a phone call to bring him 
to my farm. I can heartily rec- 
ommend him and MONY" 
MONY men care for people. 
Get m touch with a mOny man 
near you Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you the fin- 
est life and health insurance pro- 
tection money can buy — from 
MONY a leader for 124 years. 

MONY 






with snap-on sunshield 


The Sport is a personal-size black-and-white 
portable with 15" diag., 125-sq. in. rect. picture, 

Daylight Picture Booster is a removable black ( itT^ Vl 

plastic sun filter for better daylight viewing, in- 

doors or out. Name in Electroiws 
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SWIMMING conUnutd 

Epsilon social fraternity; last April he 
was tapped for Skull and Bones, Yale’s 
most eminent secret society. He long 
ago gave up his premcd ambitions to 
study finance, and at the moment fa- 
vors the brokerage business. “I played 
the stock market, got lucky and got 
hooked." he c.xplained. 

With all his extracurricular interests, 
Schollander still retains a high degree of 
competitiveness. On Friday, the first day 
of the nationals, he more than lost the 
400-mctcr freestyle: he finished a ghastly 
fifth. That night over a modest chopped 
steak he said, "You know something? 
Four years ago this would have bothered 
me. But now I accept it pretty easily.” 
Smile. The next afternoon he set the 200- 
meter freestyle record, less than two 
weeks after he had broken the same 
mark in Winnipeg. 

Schollander's record was one of only 
three world standards that fell during the 
three-day meet — surprisingly, since most 
of the swimmers had geared their train- 
ing toward it. Another came in the 
1,500-meter freestyle when Mike Burton 
of the Arden Hills (Calif.) swim team 
churned the 30 grueling lengths in 
16:34. 1. chopping 7 Vi seconds ofTh is own 
world mark. In this meet last year he low- 
ered the record by 17 seconds. Burton's 
latest mark was set without benefit of 
any sort of pace. ‘‘1 like to get out front 
myself." he said. "Then I can .set my 
own." The third record came when Greg 
Buckingham of Santa Clara Swim Club 
lowered his own world mark in the 200- 
meter individual medley by 1.1 seconds. 

The rest of the meet produced many 
exciting, close and competitive races but 
few surprises. Spitz, of course, won both 
butterfly events. Charles Hickcox of the 
Indiana Aquatic Club won both back- 
stroke events, and the other freestyle 
race went to Greg Charlton of the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club <400 meters). 
Charlton, ironically, is from Scholland- 
er's home town of Lake Oswego. Ore. 

The race for team honors gave Santa 
Clara Coach George Haines a few anx- 
ious moments. After the first day Santa 
Clara trailed Peter Oaland's Los Ange- 
les Club by 10 points. But its own depth 
gave Santa Clara it.s fourth straight ti- 
tle. Of course, a telegram from the Santa 
Clara girl swimmers, who will compete 
in and probably dominate this week's 
women's nationals in Philadelphia, 
helped. It read: get your rears in 
GEAR. T he boys did. end 
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the vital fiber /<>#* flarable-preftfi eordaroy 


CONE corduroy with KODEL shoots a smooth ihree-in-lhe-side-pockel in Key Man Splinters— the new thick ’n thin wale 
corduroy Instant Wear* slacks. A durable-press blend of Kodel polyester and cotton, with Kodel on the ball for performance. 
Shown in chili— one of six color-cued shades. Sizes 25-32. Made to sell for about $7. Ask for KEY MAN Splinters at fine stores. 



Koblee reports on Tlie19(>7 Wides 

...and designs a brawny new shoe lo nialeli. 



ROBLEE. 

shoes2> 

SI 3 (u S22. most Klylen ^ 


\arri)'N ^ll■ij^os ami havf had tlifir day. \<i rrf'irts. 
.\«iw today’s well-dressed man has addl’d a new ilimensimi 
to his wardrobe: the Wides. The .3-inrh wide tie. The 
wide-open block plaid jacket. Tlic tapered shirt with 
wide-track stripes. And in the same bold s[)iril. 
he [)uts on a husky l-eyelet oxford by 
Roblee. the Hayward, with super- 
soft grained leather and a great 
new moc toe. Antique Gold 
(»rain. ;\ million dollars worth 
of style — for a pittunee. 

Brown Shoe Company, 

St. holds. Missouri. 


QOL? / Jack N/cklaus 


You don’t need a saw to handle a tree Hmb 



rhc predicament illustrated here is not 
uncommon. You are about 100 yards 
from the green but a low-hanging tree 
branch some 10 to 20 yards in front of 
you is keeping you from hitting a nor- 
mal nine-iron approach. What is re- 
quired is a shot that will carry no farther 
than a nine-iron, but start off with the 


trajectory of a seven-iron. Either club 
can be used the seven-iron by choking 
down on the grip and then hitting the 
ball almost normally, or the nine-iron. I 
much prefer the latter, but certain swing 
adjustments arc necessary. You must 
shut the face of the club, move the ball 
back toward the middle of the stance 

O 1967 Jock N.O!ou> All .igh-t reM'ved 


and keep the hands well ahead of the 
ball. This has the clfect of reducing the 
loft of the iron. Finally, place all the 
weight on the left side and leave it 
there throughout the swing. The result 
will be a lirm nine-iron shot that has the 
normal amount of bile, but one that 
takes olf low and gets under the tree limb. 
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BRIDGE /Charles Goren 



when "sweaty situations" bring 
on minor skin irritations, 
you need the soothing relief of 


AMMENS. 

MEDICATED PDWDER 


If “the action" causes you to perspire 
more heavily, your natural skin defenses 
can break down. Constant rubbing in 
skin folds and from clothing can cause 
minor skin irritations. Then you need 
more than a simple talcum . . . you need 
the soothing, more complete relief of 
AMMENS Medicated Powder. 


AMMENS supplements the skin's nat- 
ural defenses with moisture absorbents 
to help keep your skin dry. cool feeling, 
comfortable . . . and with skin protectives 
to guard against rub- 
bing and chafing. 


Daily localized use of 
AMMENS helps heal 
and prevent these 
skin irritations . . . 
even in sweaty situa- 
tions! 

Selected for use by 
the U . S • Olympic 



BRISTOL-MYERS 
grove division 
New York- N Y. 


/li'.I.’IJ.'li 



Nowhere to go but down 


That is the position the experts were in when some highly artificial 
bidding led to confusion at the top in an international championship 


(\/|y aversion to fancy bidding sys- 
* terns is no secret, it being my the- 
ory chat in bridge, as in most things, it is 
easier to talk yourseif into trouble than 
out of it. So it is with mixed emo- 
tions that I present you with the follow- 
ing two hands from last week's Mas- 
ters Knockout Team Championship in 
Montreal. The bidding traditionalist in 
me is pleased that in each case declarer 
found himself in woeful difficulty be- 
cause of the complex system he used, but 
it is sad to relate that the victims in one 
case were my own teammates, who had 
advanced all the way to the tourna- 
ment finals. 

The first hand occurred in an early 
match in which four comparatively un- 
known Canadians presented a surpris- 
ing challenge to what ranks as the most 
volatile group of partners in my memo- 
ry. The very fact that Oswald Jacoby, 
Tobias Stone, John Crawford, Ira Rubin 
and Phil Fcldcsman could embark upon 
any joint venture had the bridge world 
ama/ed — but not so amazed that it 
didn’t rate this group as favorites to 
reach the finals. Yet the Canadians — 
Don Cowan. Dr, Ron Forbes, Jack How- 
ell and Lou Woodcock held this team 
to a tie for the regulation 64-dcal maleh 
and forced an eight-board overtime .ses- 
sion in which the hand at right con- 
founded the experts. 

When the Canadians held the North- 
South cards against Stone and Craw- 
ford. they were allowed to play at live 
diamonds doubled. South was forced to 
use two trumps before he got the spades 
established and thus was down to one 
less trump than West. But he simply 
led good .spades through West until West 
ruffed, then overruffed in dummy, pulled 
the rest of the trumps, ending in his 
hand, and made his contract. However, 
when Jacoby and Rubin held the North- 


South hands at the other table, the bid- 
ding set some sort of marathon record 
en route to six spades. It took 30 min- 
utes to get everything said, and some of 
it might best have been left unsaid. 

The Canadians were playing a form of 
canape system, bidding the shorter suit 
first. West showed good support for 
hearts, and hast cue-bid in both spades 
and diamonds. Six hearts could never 
have been made and with repeated dia- 
mond leads it might have been set sever- 
al tricks. So you would think six hearts 
doubled would look fine for North- 
South. But you just don't appreciate .sci- 
entific bidding. The trouble with Jaco- 
by's double was that his side was play- 
ing a convention called the “undouble.” 
In this convention, a double in the pass- 
out seat after a slam has been bid by 
the opponents shows that you have no 


Seither side vulnerable 
h''esl dealer 


NOItTH 

♦ J 3 

V 10 9 K 5 2 

♦ K 7 3 2 

4 J7 

K.4ST 
K 6 

K (t 6 f 
A K 9 6 5 4 2 


WKST 
4 Q 2 
T A J 7 5 
4 9 H 6 4 
4 QK3 


SOITH 

4 A 10 K 7 5 4 .3 

V 

♦ .A Q J JO 5 

4 10 


WKST 

VASS 

3Y 

I'A.SS 

sv 

PAS8 

DBL 

PAiJ.S 

DBL 


NORTH 
(Jacoby I 
PAS.S 
PA.H.M 
PASS 
PASS 
6 ♦ 
PA.SS 
DBL 
PASS 


KA.ST 

(HuhWO 

I T 

PASS 

PASH 

6V 

PASS 

PASS 


SOUTH 

(Rubin) 


4 « 

PA.SS 

S* 

PASS 

PASS 

PA.SS 


Opening lead: 9 of diamonds 
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(ricks. >'our partner leaves it inoniy if he 
IS sure of winning two tricks himself. In 
order to guarantee defending against six 
hearts, Jacoby would have had to pass, 
even though he knew he had the con- 
tract beaten. Jacoby had apparently 
forgotten he was playing the "un- 
double." Rubin was sure that he would 
never win a trick with the ace of dia- 
monds, so after Jacoby's double he de- 
cided to try a save at six spades and went 
down two. doubled. 

1 am aware that the undouble some- 
times works well, and its use is not the 
pt»inl. What truly bew ilders me is that in 
an auction which involved the astonish- 
ing total of .^2 calls, hast never w as able 
to mention a seven-card club suit to the 
ace-king, the only suit in which his 
side could make a slam. 

The Canadians fared well on ihishand. 
obviously, but they could not stand pros- 
perity. Minutes later, they bid a slam on 
a hand where they declined to use such a 
mundane tool as Blackwood, got set and 
lost the playofT. 

Having survived this crisis, the Craw- 
ford team reached the semifinals, where 
once again it had to go into overtime, 
this time against a team that I had been 
a member of until I was called away early 
from Montreal. By the liny margin of 
setting a two-spade contract, our team 
John Gerber. Paul Hodge. Hobby WollT 
and Dan Morse, all of Texas, and Dr, 
Cieorge Rosenkranz of Mexico City- 
won and advanced to the finals against 
Edgar Kaplan. Norman Kay, Alvm Roth 
and Bill Root. 

But now it was our turn to compound 
a bidding confusion into a catastrophe. 
Playing without Gerber, who had busi- 
ness commilntcnts in Houston, our team 
quickly fell behind, only to make ap most 
of the di/Terence with a fine .slam on the 
15th hand. Yet hope had no sooner be- 
gun to rise than hand 16 {above) came 
down, and after that everything was 
a formality. 

A light opening bid is sometimes a 
good tactic when third hand has a good 
suit, but it is hazardous with a balanced 
hand that has no .suit worth mentioning. 
This time the hazard proved extreme. 


Vortli-Sffu/b 

.SOHTH 


vulnerable 

4 10 6 .3 


North dealer 

V 7 6 2 
♦ A 2 

4 J K 3 2 


WKST 


KA.ST 

4 J 7 4 2 


4 A 

▼ A K J 1« X 


Vos 

♦ 5 


♦ j to y 8 6 i 

^ K 9 6 

SOl'TH 
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PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 5 of diantonds 

Kay's reopening double was intended 
as a takeout, but Kaplan was happy to 
pass for penalties. Rosenkranz realized 
that the diamond suit must be stacked 
against him and he tried to get out via a 
redouble, which is one of the loudest 
SOS signals in bridge, short of kicking 
your partner. Hodge knew he was ex- 
pected to launch a rescue effort, but w ith 
what? He felt that three clubs doubled 
would be so expensive that it might be 
better to brazen things out in two dia- 
monds. It wasn't. 

West opened his trump, always a good 
lead when partner has let a takeout 
double stand, tXimmy won and led a 
spade. Kaplun played the queen and 
South made his king. Thereafter, de- 
clarer made two more trumps and his 
ace of clubs for a total of five tricks. 
Down three redoubled cost 1 .600 points, 
minus the 140 our East-West pair col- 
lected for making three hearts in the 
other room. The loss was 16 iniernafion- 
at match points and might have been 
worse had Kaplan put up his ace of 
spades, switched to hearts and discarded 
his spade queen on the third heart trick. 
However. 1 6 1 M Ps w as enough to destroy 
our long-shot hopes. The Kaplan team 
went on to w in the 72-deal match by 120 
JMPs and thereby gained a year's custo- 
dy of the Spingold trophy. knd 
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WATER POLO /Gary Ronberg 


A team so good it makes two 


The U-S. had never produced a top water polo team. Then Art Lambert put 
the two best together, split them apart and had a pair of champions 


If you were a stickler for the truth 
* and didn't care what it sounded like, 
you might say that the national water 
polo championships in Chicago last 
week were rigged from the start. Bui 
that, in a sense, was the whole point. 
For years the AAU has tried to sift out 
the best club team in the country via a na- 
tional tournament, only to have the vic- 
torious team clobbered by outsiders in 
the Pan-American Games and the Olym- 
pics. The U.S.. in short, has not been a 
big water polo power up to now. 

Last month, however, a water polo 
coach named Art Lambert journeyed to 
Winnipeg with a team of swimmers he 
had culled out of the two top teams in 
the Pan-American tryouts, F-oothill 
Aquatic of Los Altos. Calif, and Inland 
Nu-Pike of Long Beach, Calif. One re- 
sult of this was the first gold medal ever 


won by U.S. water poloists in interna- 
tional competition outside the country. 
Another: a .somewhat lopsided outlook 
for the national championships sched- 
uled for Chicago, To keep the new 
champs busy there, the AAU decided 
to split the Pan-Am squad into two 
teams, Pan-Am Blue and Pan-Am White, 
commit them to a tournament with the 
best clubs in the land and stand back. 
That at Iea.sf seemed certain to provide 
some competition, and so it did, The 
two Pan-Am teams promptly eliminat- 
ed all the others, met each other in a 
lively exhibition (Blue won 5-4) and left 
together for Milan aboard an Alitalia jet 
to take on the world. From the general 
mien of those sleek, strong, long-mus- 
cled schoolteachers. p.sycJ>oJogi.sis and 
engineers-to-bc. the world had better 
watch out. "For the first time ever we've 


got a truly national team," says Lambert. 

Art Laniberi has been playing and 
coaching water polo for most of his 31 
years, although at first glance you might 
think he had been playing Wally on 
Leave li lo Beaver. "Aclually, I was a 
little surprised," he admits concerning 
his Pan-Am triumph. "I coach Foothill 
in the regular season and we were a free- 
lance, ad-lib team. Wc capitalized on 
mistakes. Inland, on the other hand, 
was more patterned and mechanical. 
Frankly. I was worried that players used 
to different styles might have trouble 
jelling, but just the opposite happened. 
They complement each other. This team 
plans ahead, but at the same lime it is 
both aggrc.ssive and opportunistic." 

It is also in shape. Water polo is a 
brutal, lung-bursting combination of 
soccer, basketball and skin diving, h de- 
mands top physical conditioning, espe- 
cially when played in the 30-by-20-mefcr 
Olympic pools. But its popularity is on 
the rise. "Not too long ago." says Oavc 
Ashlcigh. a four-time water polo AAU 
All-Amenca, "high school coaches used 
water polo strictly as a conditioner for 
their sw immers. Nothing else. They in- 
sisted the game was too rough. Now you 
.see more and more coaches using sw im- 
ming as a conditioner for water polo." 

The result has been competitors like 
Ashlcigh and Gary Sheerer, who at 20 
was the outstanding player in the Pan- 
Am competition. By the lime he gradu- 
ates from Stanford engineering school in 
1969. Sheerer niight be one of our finest 
water polo players ever. Dean Willeford. 
amcinbcrof USC's800-yard freestyle re- 
lay team, is another four-iime AAU All- 
America. and Greg Hind, 21. has been 
chosen twice. This whole Ll.S. team is 
young — only one member is more than 
24 years old -and the only thing it ap- 
pears to lack is experience in interna- 
tional competition. 

But that's where Tony Van Dorp, the 
31 -year-old goalie, comes in. Van Dorp 
is hig (6’5'. 210 pounds) and smart and 
he is a veteran of international water 
polo. Born in Indonesia, he played for 
the Dutch National Team in 1954 and 
1955 and has since been an AAU All- 
America for three straight years. He 
cruises in front of his net like some kind 
of niustached destroyer, rising out of 
the water to repel almost sure goals. On 
penalty shots, when a fouled oppo- 
nent sets up 10 feet away with one 
chance to whip the hall past him. Van 

eonlinued 
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WATER POLO conilmed 


An old has a new 
favorite partner 




RACING 
MOTOR OIL 


If your car has a hot, new high-performance engine, give it the "pit- 
stop protection” of Quaker State Racing Oil. It's refined from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil and contains special chemical 
elements which add extra-high him strength and anti-wear proper- 
ties. Ask for competition-proved Quaker State Racing Motor Oil. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP,. OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Traditional 
clothes for 
contemporary 
men 

Soft construction, lean lines, 
easy fit— all the things that 
make natural shoulder clothes 
so great are here. We've 
simply carried them a bit 
farther in Canterfield, the now 
look for campus and career. 


for campus | 

viianterfieM 

^ ro( nime of n«4t«sl dealer write Canlerlield, t)i« of Curlee Clothing Co,. St- Lours, Mo. 6310' 


Dorp is the picture of composure. Gaz- 
ing into the bleachers, up at the clouds, 
winking at friends, he will do anything 
he can to unnerve the shooter. At Win- 
nipeg he stopped S0% of the penalty 
shots aimed at him. The going average 
is somewhere around “Vie steadies 
us,” says Ashleigh, who plays in front 
of Van Dorp. "He's been around and 
he talks to us a lot. And we know that 
with him in the net one mistake isn't 
about to kill us." 

European water polo teams have a 
tendency to lie back and lurk in their 
own end. wailing for the opposition to 
carry the attack to them. But with Van 
Dorp in the nets, Lambert has his team 
roaming all over the pool, capitalizing 
on superior swimming ability and con- 
ditioning, provoking and forcing errors 
from the opposition. And they arc noisy. 
“Wc communicate.” .says Sheerer. "Just 
listen. Everybody knows where the ball 
is and what's happening to it. If he 
doesn't see it, somebody is yelling at 
him, telling him.” 

Lambert bas bad bis players together 
since June 26 and he will keep them that 
way until September 7, when they re- 
turn from Europe. Next spring ihej' will 
train for the Olympic Games in the 
rarefied air of the Air Force Academy 
and this fall they hope they can meet 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and some 
other water polo powers in the Little 
Olympics in Mexico City. There is, how- 
ever, a catch: like almost every team 
sent out into the world to represent 
American prowess in a minor sport, the 
best water polo team in the country 
must operate on a shoestring. 

The team stayed at the Conrad Hil- 
ton on Chicago's Michigan Avenue 
last week for one reason— a special rate 
of S4 per da>. They ate at Tad's Steak 
House and at Wimpy hamburger stands, 
then lounged in the lobby until the pain- 
ful trip to the Portage Park Pool, 30 
minutes to the northwest on the John 
F-. Kennedy Fxprcsswa>. There was only 
one car for all 1 5 players and their three 
coaches. Once Sheerer poked his blond 
hair through a tangle of arms and legs 
in the back seat and yelped. “Gee, Art. 
1 know you tell us to play like the 
Green Bay Packers but. really, did you 
ever see 10 Green Bay Packers in the 
same Mustang all at once?" 

It would be nice if the Packers of wa- 
ter polo could come up with some of 
that nice green seaweed. end 
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GOING 

FISHING WITH THE KID 


No longer a splinter, Ted Williams (right) is Just as splendid — and brash — as ever when he turns his skill 
against another worthy opponent, the leaping tarpon of the Florida Keys BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T he Kid said it was about lime we showed up. It was 
5:15 in the morning. The sun had not yet begun its 
assault on the Florida Keys. By 10 o'clock it would be 85®, 
and Charley Trainor, the photographer, would have his 
freckles double-coated with a petroleum compound made 
for World War 1 1 aviators marooned at sea. The Kid had ba- 
con —a good two pounds of bacon — bubbling and spit- 
ting in twin skillets on the stove, and the cofTcc was hot. 
“All right," he said, “get the hell out of the road.” 

We were standing there like children who have awakened 
to strange events. "Just sit your behinds down and stay 
out of the road. We’re making history here. How do you 
like your eggs?” 

There was some ponderous shutfling as the three of us 
who were now his subjects found scats at the large dinette 
table. There were Charley the photographer and Edwin 
Pope, the writer from Miami, and myself, and however im- 
probable our status as fishermen, we were there to go for 
tarpon with The Kid, who is an expert at it. who may be, 
in fact, the best at it. the way he used to be the best at put- 
ting a bat on a ball. He had invited us to an early breakfast, 
because he said he did not trust us to find our own at that 
hour and he wanted to be at the fishing spot no later than 7. 
He had it scouted. 

The Kid said his cooking would not win prizes, but as 
a man alone after two aborted marriages he knew some 
of the mysteries of steaks, chops, broiled chicken and 
roast beef. “I do a pretty fair job with them," he said. “I 


do not make pies," he said, raising his eyebrows and the 
side of his mouth. 

He had on the red Bermuda shorts I have come to think 
of as his home uniform in Islamorada, and a faded red shirt 
that had a few character holes in it. He wore Sears, Roe- 
buck tennis shoes without socks, and his copper-brown 
calves stuck out prominently from the tails of the Bermu- 
das. In 1938, when hewas 19yearsold andapitcher-outficld- 
cr in San Diego, just starting as a professional ballplayer, 
he was 6' 3' and weighed 1 68 pounds. Eventually, when he 
had been exposed to major league regimens, he got up to 
200 pounds, but it was still appropriate to call him The Splin- 
ter. The Splendid Splinter, to be sure, because there was 
more to him than attenuation. His own particular prefer- 
ence for a nickname was always The Kid. Occasionally in 
conversation he still refers to himself as The Kid. It is a pleas- 
ing way of taking the edge off the first person singular. 

The exposed calves were a giveaway to his enormous nat- 
ural power. He had never appcarcdtcrribly strong in a base- 
ball uniform, but baseball players do not audition in Bermu- 
da shorts. The power had to be there somewhere. There 
were always the wrists and hands, of course, and the eyes. 
Everybody talks about the wrists and eyes. People used to 
say he could read the label on a revolving record with those 
eyes, but he says that was fiction. The wrists and eyes look or- 
dinary enough. His legs give him away. 

He decided that the way we wanted our eggs was soft- 
boiled. He brought them to the table hot and distributed 
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THE KID foniinufd 


them unopened in little egg holders and was back at the 
stove when we began fumbling with them, trying to gel in- 
side without burning our fingers. “Will you look at that?” 
he said, mocking us in a loud voice. “Isn't that some- 
thing? Isn't ihai something ? an exhibition.” He fixed 
a particular scorn on Edwin Pope, whose attempts must 
have been spectacular. I do not know, because at the time 
I was trying desperately to be nonchalant with my egg. 
“The great Edwin Pope. The great Edwin Pope can't even 
open an egg. Here,” he said, circling the table with a 
knife and spoon, deftly opening all our eggs. “Isn’t that 
funny?” he said. “Boy.” 

Pope had been itching for two days to tell of an episode 


involving his 16-year-old son Eddie. When told that his 
daddy was going fishing with Ted Williams, Eddie had 
replied, "Gee, Ted Williams. That's great. Ted Williams. 
That's the guy designs all that terrific fishing equipment 
for Sears!” Pope said he pointedly informed his son that 
Williams had also appeared In a few major league box 
scores in days gone by. Eddie then said. “Oh, does he play 
ball, too?” Pope was apprehensive that Williams might 
take the episode as a knock on his baseball skills and the 
historical position they deserve. The Kid had always guard- 
ed that reputation zealously, kicking and spitting his 
way through the stormy years in Boston, baring his teeth 
to sportswriters and tipping his hat to no man. eonunued 




The WilUams-made lure that caught the 
big tarpon below dangles from one of 
Ted's famous hands {left). He is strange- 
ly patient while waiting for the fish to 
appear, but always reverts to character 
once he casts and hooks one. He then 
becomes all action — the hands and the 
man a continuation of the line and the 
rod — until he brings the fish to gaff. 







THE KID continued 


Once Ted Williams said all he wanted in life was to walk 
down the street and have people say, ‘ ‘There goes the great- 
est hitter who ever lived.” Those of us who think he made it 
and would gladly so testify may not represent the majority 
opinion, but if he did not make it there were certainly miti- 
gating circumstances. He was interfered with by two wars, 
each one drawing him uncomplaining into the cockpits of 
fighter planes, each extracting precious time — four and a 
half years — from the peak of his young man’s physiology. 
He hit .406 one year (1941) before he went to World War 
11, and when he came back from Korea he had a season in 
which he hit .388. That was 1957 when, like Williams, who 
was then 38 years old, baseball was passing from its golden 
age. None of the alleged great hitters of today have come 
close to either of those figures. 

Williams had been a fisherman almost before he was a 
ballplayer, and he said that when he could no longer hit 
. 300 he would just quit and go fishing, but he never proved 
he could not hit .300. At 42 he batted .316. Three-sixteen is 
what Frank Robinson hit to win the American League bat- 
ting championship last year. 

Pope told of his son’s sacrilege anyway, risking it, and Wil- 
liams laughed the loudest. He has an almost limitless en- 
thusiasm for spontaneity, for getting the most out of a mo- 
ment. He reacts. Getting the most sometimes means to ignite 
his famously combustible temper, to engage his iridescent 
vocabulary. If, however, he ever had the egotist's inability 
to laugh at himself he surely docs not have it now. 

■‘Hell, it’s been almost seven years," he said to Pope. 
"Your boy is a new generation. Listen, lisien. I’m a grand- 
father. Isn’t that something? Isn’t that funny? A grand- 
father." He said he could tell he must be getting old by the 
way he was getting so critical of young hitters. *‘I remember 
when Cobb criticized me for not trying to punch the ball to 
left field away from Boudreau’s shift. Boy, I thought Cobb 
was an old crab, and here I am getting older, and I find I'm 
more critical.” He did that little thing with his mouth and 
eyes, denoting scandalous behavior. ‘‘Itry not to knock any- 
body,” he said, ‘‘but some of these guys just aren't hitting 
what they should be. Listen, you know I have a lot of re- 
spect for hitters like Mays and Kalinc and Clemente, and 1 
like some of these young kids — Rico Pctrocelli of our club 
and that kid in Houston — Staub — I’m impre.ssed with him. 
But they all could be better. 

‘‘So many of them get up there just to swing. You sec 
them all the time, hopping after that first pitch. Dammit, 
take a strike. See what the guy's got. I'm talking about the 
first strike in a ball game. I bet if you checked you’d find the 
guys who swing at that first strike hit about .050 on that 
pitch. Do they learn? No, hell, no. They keep swinging at it. 
You sure as hell ought to be able to remember what you 
learn. I think, / know I can tell you the exact pitch and pitch- 
er I hit every one of my first 250 home runs off of.” 


Jack Brothers arrived almost simultaneously with a little 
black cat that began to mew at the back door in response to 
the aroma of Williams' cooking. ‘‘Where the hell you been. 
Bush?” said Williams to Brothers. “We’re trying to make 
history and you’re sleeping. Pour yourself some coffee.” 

Brothers said Ted would be pleased to know he had al- 
ready eaten and was ready to go, but he took a cup anyway. 
More often than not Williams fishes alone; he just gets into 
his custom-made 17Vi-foot open boat with its 100 horses 
and goes out and finds his own. But he also likes to pa- 
tronize the guides and has firm friendships with many of 
them, and there were too many of us for one boat. Brothers 
has been an Islamorada fishing guide for 15 years. He is 
from Brooklyn. Williams had known Brothers a long time 
but had not fished with him prior to the day before, when 
we had also chartered young Billy Grace's boat. Today 
Grace would meet us at the fishing spot. 

The little cat was now mewing in earnest at the back door. 
“Damn cat.” said The Kid. “I hate cats. Been trying to run 
him off for weeks. I've thrown things at him — for crissakes. 
I’ve done everything but drown him.” He began to gather 
up the leftover bacon. There was enough to feed 1 0 cats. He 
opened the screen door and fended off the cat gently with 
his foot. “Get the hcU out of the road,” he said. He laid the 
platter of bacon down on the concrete floor of the porte co- 
chere and the cat went to it hungrily. “No sense letting it go 
to waste,” said The Kid. 

“All right, let’s go,” he said. “Let's get serious. It’s time 
to start thinking about fishing. Bear down. Bush. Lei's start 
bearing down." 

I slamorada is the jewel inset of a two-mile key called 
Upper Matecumbe. 68 miles south of Miami and 
82 miles north of Key West. Until the word got around 
about the fishing, it was mostly inhabited by a tribe of big- 
hearted, hard-headed, industrious white natives called 
Conchs who years ago had infiltrated from the Bahamas 
after first having fled the American Revolution as support- 
ers of the Crown. 

The Gulf Stream runs by five miles offshore to the cast, a 
playground for sailfish, dolphin, marlin, wahoo and king- 
fish. On the coral reefs there are snapper, jack, barracuda 
and grouper; on the fiats of the Gulf side, or Florida Bay 
side, there arc snook, bonefish. permit, redfish and the 
champion fighter from prehistoric days. Tarpon atlaniicus, 
the silver-king tarpon. 

Bonclish drew Ted Williams to Islamorada years ago, and 
the Conchs have helped keep him there. The best thing about 
Conchs, Williams found, was that they did not make a fuss 
over him. They took him for granted. He was just “Hi, 
Ted” to them. He could bonefish in peace. As the years 
went by. he ran his box score to more than a thousand 

continued 


Williams spends many a/ his non/ishing hours in a shop separated from the main house, where he keeps his tackle and lure-making equipment. 
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THE KID continued 


bonefish. Satiated, the thrill fading, he switched to tarpon 
as the principal quarry. He became hooked on tarpon. In 
)y64 he needled the Jslantorada Fi.shing Guides Associa- 
tion into putting together a highly selective invitational 
tarpon tournament called the Gold Cup, which he won 
in 1965. The guides say it is the best fishing tournament 
in the world, and one of the mo.st heavily gambled on. 
The Kid was using our trip to get himself tuned up for the 
tournament. 

Wi)]iam.s had left his boat at the Cora) Shores Marina on 
Long Key, where he has a standing 506 bet with the proprie- 
tor that every time he goes out he will get a tarpon. It would 
be quicker by car to Long Key and, from there, quicker by 
boat to the spot. We piled into Williams’ Ford and he drove. 

The Kid drives much the way he used to get ready to hit a 
baseball. When he was waiting in the on-deck circle or 
standing at the plate, he could not be still. He moved 
his arms and jerked his shoulders, pumped his bat, squeez- 
ing the handle as if to wring out the reluctant base hits. 
When he drives a car he is no less convulsive. He is a high- 
ly animated conversationalist and sometimes finds it 
necessary to take both hands off the wheel to make a point. 
He drives with his knees. He docs not drive slowly 

To fish with Williams and emerge with your sensitivities 
intact is to undertake the voyage between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis- It is delicate work, but it can be done, and it can 
be enjoyable. It most certainly w ill be educational. An open 
boat with The Kid just does not happen to be the place 
for one with the heart of a fawn or the ear of a rabbit. 
There arc four things to remember: 1) he is a perfectionist: 
2) he is belter at it than you arc; 3) he is a consummate 
needier; and 4) he is in charge. He brings to fishing the 
.same hard-eyed intensity, the same unbounded capacity 
for scientific inquiry he brought to hitting a baseball. 

Fishing guides are, by tradition, bullies, but the guides 
do not bully Williams. Jimmie Albright, who has fished w'ith 
him for almost 1 8 years and is more or less his regular com- 
panion the six months a year Williams lives in Islamorada. 
says that this is because Williams knows more about fish- 
ing than they do. 

Williams encourages a constant ebb and flow of ideas, 
theories, critiques, digs, approvals and opprobriums. 
His favorite appellation is “Hush" short for bush-leaguer, 
but with Williams a mark of accreditation. If he calls you 
Hush, you’re in. Often he confers it on the guides. 

That first day wc had gone with the falling tide to a spot a 
mile cast of Long Key. Most of the time was spent situating 
the boat in the prospective line of the tarpon run at the edge 
of a channel. Naturally, Williams questioned Brothers' 
choice of position. Brothers asked him if he had brought 
his fly rod, just in case. "I think you'll find spinning gear 
better by 2 to 1," said The Kid. "1 think you will also find 
I'm prepared, that I'm I'crv mv// prepan-d." He began 
to switch the color of his lure from red and yellow to pink. 
The lures he makes himself from d>cd bucktail. Brothers 
joked that the color of the lure was to satisfy the fishermen. 


not the fish: that it was a mailer of "proper presentation." 
Williams’ lingers moved nimbly, lying the necessary knots 
and biting off the cnd.s with his teeth. He winked at me. 
"Boy, the guides would like to know how to tie iliar knot," 
he said. "That's one knot I'll never show them. ” He said it 
was a lOO'V knot. Brothers said there was no such thing. 
They argued about that for a while. 

The Kid put a shapeless while hat on his head and an e.\- 
ira layer of grease on his lips and assumed his wailing 
stance on top of a tackle bo.x, looking out acros.s the water, 
his left hand on his hip, his right holding a weapon: a Ted 
Williams reel with 15-pound monofilament line and a Ted 
Williams scvcn-fool rod. Scars puts the Williams name on 
its top line of equipment, after himself approves it. He 
grants Sears about 60 days a year of his time, attending 
clinics, making films, doing promotional work. It takes an- 
other 45 days to fulfil) his obligation a.s a Red Sot vice- 
president. which consists mainly of trying, in the spring, to 
pound into the heads of young hitters the recipe for becom- 
ing the greatest hitter who ever lived. Another 60 days arc 
spent at his boys' camp in Lakeville. Mass. From August 
to October he retires to a little cabin on the Miramichi 
River in New Brunswick and fishes for Atlantic salmon. 

From the tackle bo.x Williams could make conversation 
and watch for the coming of the tarpon. In this .stance The 
Kid allowed his stomach to take its course uninhibited, 
letting it stick out. Sometimes he rolled on the sides of 
his feet as he kibitzed with the rest of us. Mis stomach 
is no longer a splinter’s stomach, but otherwise he appears 
in excellent condition. He is 48 now but looks 35. As a 
young man he had been shocked to see the hair on his 
chest turning silver, but only a little of the silver ever 
got to his head. His great curly thatch is still brown. He 
weighs 230 pounds. Late in his baseball career, when he 
was harassed by injuries, he hit four straight pinch home 
runs, and I suggested that he looked like he could go up 
there right now and make a living pinch-hitting. He said 
that prospect never appealed to him at all. Nor had he 
I'vi'r wanted to be a manager. He said it had something to 
do with the "knights of the keyboard." his antagonists 
in the press box. 

Standing there, he gave the impression he did not have 
to talk at all to enjoy himself; that he could stand there, 
perfectly silent, by the hour waiting for fish, a demonstra- 
tion of patience he had never exhibited wailing to bat. 

“Bcur down, just bear down. Bush,” said The Kid. 

When the fish came, his denveanor abruptly changed. He 
wont into a slight crouch, like a corner back anticipating 
a charge, where before only his eyes were alert, the pros- 
pect of action seemed to galvuni/c and bring to attention 
the rest of his body, and when he made his cast it was 
quick and sure. 

It is Ted’s opinion that he will average one score for ev- 
ery live tarpon that strike. The average for lesser tarpon 
fishermen is much lower, maybe one for 10. That first day 
he had four fish on the line. One was down at Long Key. 
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Then when wc switched across to the F'lorida Elay side, sev- 
en miles southwest of Isfamorada on the edge of Buchanan 
Bank, to catch the falling tide there, he had three more. On 
this side, especially in June, Brothers said, the tarpon seem 
more eager to cooperate. 

The first one jumped and spit out Ted's bucktail. The sec- 
ond rolled and spit it out. Finally the third took it firm. 
The fish exploded into the air. Sawhack-whack-whack. The 
tarpon jumped seven times, swooshing spectacularly into 
the air as Williams played it, worked it, reeled, kept the pres- 
sure on. All the time he was instructing us. telling us what 
he was doing, advising Charley when to shoot and what 
lens opening he might use. cautioning Jack about getting 
loo eager with the galT 

■‘ll's a medium-si/'c fish . . . about 50-60 pounds. . . . 
When he rolls, that's the time to put the pressure. If you 
can turn him there, it lakcsa lot out ofhim. If he jumps, get 
on him again. . . . Sec how 1 lighten the drag when it's under 
the boat? Watch, now. he'll jump. When I say, 'Now.' be 
ready to shoot. .Voh,'" and the fish was up again, just feet 
away from the boat. The fish tired rapidly, and then when 
he had it next to the boat and Brothers stood waiting with 
the galT the silver monster slipped the hook, as if at that 
critical moment it decided the entire episode was distasteful, 
and it was gone. 

1 have heard of the carnage when the Williams temper 
stirs. The fractured golf clubs. The snapped fishing rods. 
The busied water coolers. He doe.s not have much sym- 
pathy, either, for another man's errors when the man is 
represented to be something he is not. Once on this same Bu- 
chanan Bank when he was going through his paces for a 
movie photographer he had hired to get footage for Sears, a 
tarpon he was playing actually jumped into the boat. He 
predicted aloud that it was about to happen, sensing the line 
of the jump, and when he discovered the photographer had 
missed this wildest of scenes he paid him off on the spot and 
told him to just gel the hell back to shore. But with himself 
he is especially severe. So I expected him to blow. 

But he did not. "That's all right, it happens,” he said 
calmly. "It happens." 

In the meantime I had found lime to make a few ten- 
tative tries my.self at getting in the way of a tarpon. I had 
made up my mind I would not attempt to carry out a fiction 
that I knew the ins and outs of tarpon fishing. I was very care- 
ful to point out that I had never fished for tarpon, had 
never used a rod that required two hands for casting. 1 did 
this as insulation against the inevitable embarrassment 
Things not done out of habit usually feel awk ward, and avvk- 
w ardness is the mother of error. 

In short order I had proved to their satisfaction that if I 
was no tarpon fisherman I was also no liar. Williams began 
to refer to my casts as "Chinese, " as in Chinese homers, or 
bloopers. He tried to advise me. "Here,” he said, grabbing 
the rod. "Now, keep the line here, just off the fingertip, 
and wait longer before you let it go." He shot one out about 
60 feel. "Yes," I said, "I got it. Right." 1 popped another 


straight up into the air. "Damn," I said. "Beautiful Chi- 
nese cast," he said, but shortly after the cast a fish hit my 
lure in spite of myself- It jumped once, a silver blur in my 
face, and broke the line. "Wow," I said, Williams w as pater- 
nally comforting. "It wasn't >our fault," he said. "It must 
have been one of Jack's knots." Me grinned as Jack tried to 
make a comeback. "It wasn't my knot, it was. ..." 

S o now, with the sun just rising on our second day and 
Charley Trainor busily lathering up with his World 
War II marooned-aviator's suntan lotion, we were heading 
back out to Buchanan- "Bet you SI 00 I get one today," said 
The kid- Over the roar of his 100 horses he and Jack began 
a discussion on the amount of drag necessary for tarpon. 
They differed sharply. Jack likes a heavier drag. About sev- 
en pounds. Ted said that heavy a drag will pop your line 
when you get a real hot fish, and he brought up my miss as 
an example. The argument earned us to Buchanan Bank. 

Brothers got us situated, and in the quiet moments as wc 
w aited, the sun getting higher, The Kid opened up for discus- 
sion one subject utter another, sampling them as if they 
were unlabclcd canned goods, each offering something 
worth considering. There is a difference between knowing 
and knowing it all. W'illiams has a keen, honest intellectual 
curiosity. The things he knows and feels sure of he is ada- 
mant on (baseball, the size of a hook, the value of his tinie); 
tlie things he docs not know he wants to know. He wants to 
know what you think, right now, here in the car, m the liv- 
ing room, in the boat. From Charley he wanted to know 
about cameras, and demonstrated an exceptional knowl- 
edge himself by the questions he asked. Listen. Edwin, tell 
me about this Frazier guy. Is he much of a fighter? Is 
Shoemaker better than Hartack? Why is that? What do 
you think about Vietnam? Why did Si'orts Illustratko 
pick Jim Ryun as its Sportsman of the Year? What's he got 
that Frank Robinson doesn't have? 

He carted out some of his stronger llioughls about base- 
ball. his game: how it would better serve a faster generation 
by limiting the season to 140 games and playing seven-in- 
ning second games in doubleheaders. He said too much lei- 
sure was keeping talented kids off the diamond, and it was 
a shame. He said he still fell it took more individual talent 
than any other sport, more individual work, the work of a 
loner. He said Joe McCarthy was the only real manager he 
ever played for. that the others were just guys in the dug- 
out. He said he would E>e less than honest if he expressed 
surprise over being elected to the Hall of I'ame. "I felt I 
had the record for it. but" a big grin "I thought a couple 
of the knights of the keyboard might try to keep me dan- 
gling awhile." 

It was just after 1 1 o’clock when the tarpon hit. Actually, 
it hit The Kid's second cast; it passed by his first, spooking 
slightly, and he had to put the second one out 80 feet. The 
tarpon jumped, exposing its great body, the scales jingling 
like castanets. It was obviously bigger than the one he had 
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lost the day before. Swiftly Williams joined the battle, plant- 
ing the hook with those three quick bursts. He moved with 
the action, leaning, silting down, knees bent, knees straight, 
talking, checking the drag, getting Jack to mancu%er the 
boat. A mixture of suntan oil and sweat got into his eyes, 
and he wiped at it with his left hand. We were a quarter of a 
mile from the spot where the tarpon hit when he got it up to 
the boat and then had to frantically pass the rod under the 
boat and grab it on the other side as the tarpon desperately 
maneuvered. “1 hope it isn't this tough in the damn tourna- 
ment." said Jack. "It will be." said The Kid. holding firm. 

The nose of the tarpon thudded into the stern of the boat, 
and it mosed o(f; Jack wanted to gaff it. ‘‘rtl tell you when 
J'm ready. Bush. J‘m going to put him right there at the 
side. I'll tell you right where he'll be. Don't try to do any- 
thing unless he's ready.” He yelled to Billy Grace in the 
other boat, vshere Trainor wa.s clicking off pjclurcs. “Get 
closer. Billy, bring it closer so he can get this. I’ll lead him 
right up now" — Jack had the gaff poised “don't scare 
him, don’t scare him. All right, c'mon up, Billy, dammit. 
All right." and the galT was home. They hoisted the fish up 
in the air. “Ninety-five pounds." said Brothers. It had tak- 
en 35 minutc.s. “The guide's dream.” .said Jack Brothers. 
“All you do is pole the boat and galT the fish when he says 
gaff it.” 

“Here, look at this, "said Ted, displaying the broken head 
of the rcd-and-yellow bucktail lure that he took from the 
fish's mouth. “Isn't that something? He split it in half." 
They lowered the stricken tarpon into the water, and Jack 
began to work it around, washing water through the gills, 
and gradually it began to revive. “He's going to make it." 
said Ted. “ffe's all right, he'll make it. He'll make it unless 
some shark comes along and bites his tail. 

“All right," he said. “Lunchtime." 

T he Kid's house is easy to find once you have found it 
the first time, w hich wc had (he day before. There are 
a couple of faded signs, one tacked to a telephone pole, that 
mark the intersection— Madero and List roads - near his 
home, hut they arc not to be taken seriously. If you ask a 
nativew hcrcTedW'illiams lives he will tell you by landmarks 
instead of street names. He has five acres. The two-story, 
two-bedroom white stucco house is backed up to a small 
lagoon, where he has a concrete dock. Coconut trees hang 
over the water. One day when ! was there he was sitting with 
afriendwaichingoultherearwindow through binoculars as 
a white crane dived for fish in the lagoon; he marveled at the 
skill with which the bird made its kill. 

The front of the house is canvoutlaged by a grove of rub- 
ber trees and gumbo-limbos and lignum vitaes and sea 
grapes, all tucked in by a high chain link fence, with a no- 
trespassing sign for emphasisand a burglar alarm for protec- 
tion. Separated from the main house is a small shed where 
he keeps his large supply of fishing equipment and tools 
and where he devotes hours to tinkering around and mak- 


ing lures. He holds one up, fresh off the workbench: “Now 
that is a well-lied lly." 

“Williams" is in small script on the front screen door, 
but except for the den upstairs there is little on display to as- 
sociate the name with baseball. The book of photographs 
in the living room is mostly of fishing triumphs; there arc 
mounted fish on the walls and two beautiful salmon flics sus- 
pended in glass on top of the TV set. On the cyprus-pancied 
den walls there are pictures that go back. There is a skinny 
kid with curly hair and a smile, standing at the train station 
in Boston in a double-breasted suit and brown-and-white 
wingtip shoes. There is an autographed picture of Cardi- 
nal Cushing. There is one of The Kid and Casey Stengel at 
Cooperstown. and The Kid swinginga bai. There arc some 
of his pri^c catches: a 1. 235-pound marlin he got in Peru; a 
500-pound thresher shark in New Zealand. There is a pic- 
ture of the 20-pound salmon he got the day after he beat out 
teammate Pete Runnels for the American League batting 
championship on the last day of the 1958 season, when he 
bad to travel all night to make it to the Miramichi before 
the fishing season closed. 

All through the house, the prevalent face is that of his 
daughter and only child. Barbara, called Bobbie Jo. In the 
pattern of the compulsive snapshot photographer, they 
show her metamorphosis from stringy -cute, when they were 
fishing buddies, to rounded-w insome, w hen she made him a 
grandfather. She is everywhere — under glass on tabletops, 
on walls, standing partially upright on bureaus. He had 
wanted a boy, 

There is a large collection of books, but no trophies. He 
says his trophies are up north. He reminds himself that he 
will have to get them down here one day. He reads a lot. 
and he will not leave a page unturned if it pertains to some- 
thing he is interested in or would like to absorb. He has, for 
example, a library of how-to books on golf. He says he pre- 
fers Middiccoff's to Hogan’s among the better ones, be- 
cause Hogan's is too technical. Williams says that his practi- 
cal application, however, was rotten. "Gee/, f sliced 
everything, you know-?! had no control over my long shots." 
H is golf w as a series of broken club heads and bent shafts. 
He has developed a theory on that. too. Like Ty Cobb, he 
was a natural right-hander who just happened to pick up a 
bat one day and started batting left-handed. As a result his 
real power hand, his right, was always farther away from 
the ball at contact. He believes this diminished power and di- 
rection. He believes he would have been an even belter hit- 
ler had he started right-handed. And that he might have 
been able to hit a golf ball straight. 

His celebrated appetite for privacy has not been dimin- 
ished by the years. His phone is unlisted. It is not even 
printed on the receiver. When it gets to be too well-known, 
he changes it. To get in touch with him requires liaison w ith 
his secretary. Then fie calls you. And when he says he will 
call at 7:30. he calls at 7:30. on the dot. Presumably, close 
friends and fishing guides are the only ones who know how 
to make direct contact, and Conchs don't snitch. In turn he 
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seeks out iheir company. Often in the mornings, at day- 
break. he materializes at Islamorada Tackle and Marine 
where the guides congregate, and he hangs around ribbing 
and needling. He has been especially close to .Mbright. He 
was visiting the Albright house when word arrived that he 
had been called back into the service for the Korean War in 
1952. and when an AP guy came around to seek him out 
The Kid jumped into one of Albright's closets. Albright in- 
vited the reporter in, and deliberately small-talked for an 
hour as W illiams silently melted in the closet. 

Once or twice a week he foregoes the pleasure of his own 
cooking to patronize a small Cuban-stylc restaurant called 
Manny and Isa's, just on the other side of the Over-Sea 
Highway on the crusty little road that used to be the high- 
way. He prefers it there, because recognition is less likely 
and he can wear his fishing uniform, and because the food is 
excellent. Manny was the cook down at the more fashiona- 
ble Green Turtle Inn before he struck out on his own with 
black-eyed Isa, his w ife, who knows how to make a Key lime 
pic. Isa is Ted's pet. He does not spare her the needle. 

"Veal." he says loudly, and patrons at other tables look 
up know ingly. "People tell me there are a lot of restaurants 
on the Keys selling veal and saying it's turtle steak. This 
tastes like seal to me. Isa." "Oh. no. Tod." says Isa with a 
Spanish accent, pouting and shaking her finger at him. She 
runs off to the kitchen and returns with a great slab of meat, 
which is unmistakably turtle. "You see?" says Isa. "Well. I 
don’t know." says Ted. ntaking that wry face. "Oh, Ted. 
you arc fooling me." says Isa. jabbing him on the shoulder. 

It was here, at Manny and Isa's, that wc went for lunch; 
Cuban sandwiches all around, recommended strongly by 
The Kid. "How about a beer?" he said. "A beer's good 
with Cuban sandwiches." Drinking beer is one of his more 
recent diversions. When he was younger he traveled strictly 
on nonalcohol. He still bridles when downw ind from a cig- 
arette-smoker. "What arc you. a chain smoker?" he said to 
Pope, making him change seats. "Damn." At the table 1 
asked if. in view of the obvious effort he puts in fishing, he 
got as much satisfaction from it as baseball gave him. He 
said no. that to become a success at baseball required more 
hours of practice, more competition, more everything, so 
he could not say that. But he said he had concluded that the 
two most enjoyable fish to fish for in the world were the tar- 
pon and the Atlantic salmon. He crossed his legs, pushing 
back his chair, and launched into a soliloquy. 

"The tarpon is dynamic, eager, tackle-busting — well, he's 
just a sensational, lively, spectacular fish. He jumps better 
than any of them. He'll take any kind of lure, artificial or 
live. He requires you to have the ability to handle tackle, 
probably more than any fish I know of. First place, you're 
playing the fish with basically fresh-water equipment, which 
means you don't have the best drags or the fastest retrieves, 
and you're also using fairly light line. As a result, your knots 
have to be right I want to show you that 100' < knot, I can 
show you real quick, before yon leave I want to show it to 
yon and everything has to be right. They don't know a 


whole lot about its life cycle, and you can't cat it, but 
it has more attributes as far as the gameness of the fish 
itself is concerned. 

"Now. now, the Atlantic salmon. They arc caught in beau- 
tiful streams. They are wonderful eating. Extremely game. 
They jump. They're sometimes so hard to catch you think 
they're smart, then the next time they're easy. Sometimes 
you cast for two hours in the same arc. here, then here, 
here, and all the lime you're seeing fish, but you think you're 
never going to get one. and then you change the angle a 
foot and it drifts right over him and, boom, you've got one. 
On the average, 1 would say it takes 400 casts per salmon, 
400 to 600 casts per salmon. But on every cast you have 
the expectation that it's going to happen. 

"And. gee. it's a romantic fish. The lifecycle is so damn ro- 
mantic. They know specifically that certain salmon will be 
hatched in this area, will stay in the river for three years, go 
out. nobody really knows w here, except to sea, and that they 
grow an awful lot at sea, and then two of them, male and fe- 
male. come hack as adults to the exact same area to spawn. 
Two of them, live years later, coming back upstream out of 
maybe 10.000 eggs. I guess if I had to spend the rest of my 
life fishing for just one fish it would have to be the Atlantic 
salmon." 

We went out again to Buchanan in the afternoon and 
fished unsuccessfully until dark. Williams brought a radio 
along and lay hack on the deck so he could watch Jack and 
me in action. Having caught his fish for the day he was pre- 
pared to needle away his lime. "I want to sec this." he said. 
"I've got to see this." But before long he was up with us. At 
dusk the conversation got back to the merits of a tight drag, 
and the argument heated up again. The Kid said, "All 
right. Bush. I'm just trying to help you. And I'm going to 
prove it to you. A hot fish, a hoi fish, will break your line 
with that drag." 

When we got to shore it was almost dark. "C'mon." he 
said to Jack. He got Jack's line and tied it around his waist 
and in the semidarkness loped off into a ragged field of 
weeds and coral rock, lurching as he picked up speed on the 
uneven ground, and when he gave a sudden yank — whamp 
— the line popped. "Isn't that funny. Bush?" he shouted. 
"Isn't that linniy'f 

It was after 10 o'ckvck when we reached his house and re- 
laxed into the big. soft, flower-printed chairs in the living 
room, f en o'clock is (ate for ( he Kid. because he has got to 
be up and Out There again the next morning or he feels he 
has missed a chance, but sitting there, yawning, his eyes 
red. he told of his evolution as a fisherman. He tells the 
story in an absorbing anecdotal style, absently scratching 
his head and pulling on his hair and working his arms and 
legs around, his sunglasses dangling from the V of his shirt. 
He said it all began back in San Diego with a guy named 
Chick Rotert and an I l-year-old kid named Ted Williams. 

"I guess a lot of people thought Chick was a rummy or 
something, because he used to like to drink that 3.2 beer, 
but as far as I was concerned he was a great man. Chick 
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useil lo go fishing around those bass lakes near San Diego, 
and he'd come back with six-, seven-pound bass, nice, you 
know, nice bass. I wasjusl fascinated a.shcJI. That appealed 
to me, you know? So, 1 finally got a rod and reel, a S.i.95 
Pflucger Akron reel and a Heddon bamboo rod. Just a straight 
bamboo rod. But I will tell you one thing" — he gave me a 
hard look — "I went out and learned how to cast the damn 
thing before 1 went fishing with it. I learned how to use it. 

"So. 1 got my first chance to go fishing, and I got some 
bass, not very big. and from there I tried the surf in San 
Diego. Used to go out with a wonderful man. Mr, Cassidy. 
I played on a baseball team with his kids, and he was nuts 
about fishing, you know, but his kids didn't care anythi'-g 
about fishing, so he would lake me. He'd want company, 
and we d go up to Coronado Beach, and we would fish the 
whole night, till 4 in the morning, and here 1 am a young 
kid. and I'd go to sleep all the way back and he'd have to 
make it without anybody to talk lo. The dearest man. a great 
fellow. 

"From there I fished for ycliowtail and tuna, met some 
kids whose big brother had a boat and I'd get on a trip- I 
remember one time in San Diego. I'm making a guess at this, 
in 19.1.1 or '14, J went out on a little boat one day and we 
caught 98 barracuda. Niiifty-eighi. And we brought them 
back into town, and we had them on icc. wrapped up four 
in a paper, and we'd just give them to anybody on the street. 
Just wrap 'em and give 'em away. 

"Of cour.se. after that i was bought by the Red Sox and 
shipped to Minnesota, and during that summer I had the 
chance to fish for walleyes up at Milie Lacs Lake. It was about 
that time I read an article in I'u’ld & S/nwn about snook. 
The writer .said a 10-pound snook lied tail to tail with a 20- 
pound muskiewould drag themuskieall o\er the lake. I had 
lished for muskic. and I thought, boy. 1 sure want to catch 
one of those snook. 

"Finally I came down here, and snook turned out to be 
everything he said they were. I was stationed at Pensacola 
at the time, instructing in Corsairs at the air station, and a 
buddy and I saved up our gas ration stamps to buy enough 
gas to get us dow n to Everglades. The first or second cast 1 
got a 15-pound snook, and it took off like nothing I 'd ever 
had on freshwater equipment. Wc had a good day. and we 
were at this fi.sh hoiJ.se at Everglades, and I .said. 'Gee. wc 
caught a lot of fish today .' and the guy said. Bring 'em in, 
we'll buy them.' How much do you pay?* ‘Eleven cents a 
pound.' So the next day we kept every snook we caught, 
and we had 1 10 pounds of snook, which is quite a little haul 
of snook. And that's the fiiM and anfy and Iasi lime I ever 
sold fish. 

"After the service I made up my mind I was going to 
come dow n a week early just lo fish before spring training. 
Hell. I found out a week wasn't even close to being enough 
time. The next year I came a month early . then two months, 
and before I knew it I was a resident of Florida. 

"One night I was coming home- hadn't had too good a 
day. Hadn't been using a fly rod very much then, and I 


wasn't doing well w ith plugs, I saw this guy on iheTamiami 
Trail. Gee. he had a nice lish on a lly rod. I stopped the car 
and went back, and here's this 10-pound snook. We siar ed 
talking and he said he'd been catching a lot of little tarpon 
up in these bilateral canals, said he was getting so many his 
arms were tired. I thought he was hulldo/ing me. but I told 
him I'd give him a new reel I saw he had this old beat-up 
one. and it just so happened 1 hud two new reels w ith me — 
if he'd tell me where this place was. and he agreed and I 
went back the next day and sure enough he was right, they 
were there, and I used my lly rod and from then on I used 
nothing but a fly rod in the Taniiami area, because it's 2-to- 
1. it's 10-to-l more effective than spinning gear around all 
those little bushes. 

"I did that for three years, but there got to be more peo- 
ple coming down each year, and now I was listening to 
people telling me about blue water and the Florida Keys 
and bonelish. Boncllsh were just starting to get caught on 
flics. This is about 1950. Lee Cuddy says, w hy not move lo 
the Keys? So. that winter ! came to Istamorada. and I caught 
67 bonelish, and before long I had bought myself a Itousc 
and I was permanent." 

Rcllecting. he .said there were so many places he'd like to 
try. He said he'd like to have a big boat he could outfit and 
hire a crew and just lish around. "I can't think of anyone 
who had more fun than Zanc Grey with his big boat." he 
said. "Listen, what a hell of a life he had. you know? I'd 
love to have a big bO-foot shrimper-type boat, deck it 
out with what I need and be able to cruise uM through Cen- 
tral America. That's where the tarpon are." 


I he next week, with Jimmie Albright as his guide. The 
X Kid won the Gold Cup tarpon tournament for the sec- 
ond lime. He won it on the last day of the tournament. On 
the morning of that day he was in 11th place. By mid- 
afternoon he had caught five tarpon. 

Before the tournament the betting got lively and the two 
of them, Jimmie and The Kid. wound up with SI. 100 riding 
on the outcome. Every time Jimmie would venture into a 
group of anglers and guides. Ted would say. "I don't know 
what you have in mind. Bush, but you belter bring your 
checkbook Friday night when this is over." 

When the bets were collected, he gave the entire SI. 100 to 
Albright, plus an extra S2(K) he claimed he won. Jimmie 
doubts it. HcalsogavcJimmicthcgold tiepin with the leap- 
ing tarpon that goes to the w inner. The Kid does not wear 
lies. He has a couple of clip-ons he calls "phony-baloney 
tics," but they stay in the drawer, Jimniic compared it with 
the time in 1 946 when The K id played in his only World Se- 
ries. He gave his Series check to the Bo.stoii clubhouse boy. 

Jimmie said that every morning before they went out dur- 
ing the week of the tournament Ted slopped to feed the lit- 
tle black cat. "The cat vva.s so darned determined," said Al- 
bright. "He just kept hanging in there. And Ted hates cals, 
you know." end 
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J5ince you’re 
renting a car anyway, 
rent the big, 
roomy one: Impala 


National Car Rental has lots 
of them for you. Ifs part 
of inaliing the customer No.l 

When you rent a car you want leg-room and 
elbow-room and stretch-room. (Plus the quality that 
comes with the C.M. mark of excellence.) 

That's why National Car Rental thinks you'll like our Impalas. 

More room inside than any other car made in America, according to 
Automotive News magazine. (And they're only one 
of the things we offer to make you — the customer — No. 1.) 

You get S&H Green Stamps, an extra little thank you. 

You can charge your rental with any recognized 
credit card. Including American Oil and Mobil. 

You get the broadest customer insurance coverage in the 
car rental business. 

And nationwide confirmed reservations by computer. 

What's more, thanks to our new "Floating Fleet" you can 
drive an air-conditioned Pontiac from one National Car city 
to the next without paying an extra charge. 

It's extras like these that have built the National 
Movement: to make the customer No. 1 . We offer 
them at 1100 locations including over 200 airports. where the customer is always No. 1 

In Canada and Ihroughoul lha world. <t's TllDEN>nlarNATIONAl c >•<> 
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POSTERS 


If you’re lookintr for "instant atmos- 
phere” for a dorm room, a ski house, a 
beach house or a breakfast bar, these 
handsome full-color enlargements — 
straight from the pages of SI — are made 
to order for the job.They need no framing 
to add interest to a casual room. 

You may order any three or all seven 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

TO DECORATE YOUR PLAY- 
R00M...D0RM ROOM. ..BAR 


poster-stock. All will be shipped in mail- 
ing tubes, rolled to reach you wrinkle- 
free. And plea.se note that the generou.s 
sizes are varied to multiply the decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure . . . with a 
surpri.se twist besides. Just §3 for any 
three ; $5 for all seven ! So it pays you to 
order more than you need and be gener- 
ous to your friends. 


Sports Illustrated 

Please send me the posters I've checked below 
at 3 for $3: 7 for $5. 

Ocean Racing .Harness Racing Crew 

Skiing Tennis Golf 

Sports Car Racing 


’^Note: Since this price scale includes postage 
and handling, the minimum order we 
can accept is for three. But if you wish, 
you may order an additional single 
poster at $1.25. 

Delivery; Approximately three weeks. 



Box 999, New York, N.Y. 10020 

I enclose? in CCash □ Check □ Money Order 


city- 





BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

E>cspite blowing a 7-0 lead in one game early 
in the week and finally losing it 9-7 in 20 
innings, Minnesota (5-2) stole first place 
away from the White Sox by defeating them 
three straight. The Twins got strong pitching 
from Dean Chance, Jim Kaat and Jim Mer- 
ritt, and the bats of Bob Allison (heiow) and 
Rich Rollins did the rest. Chicago (2-5) 
had played below .500 since the All-Star 
break, and the Sox acted like fatalists all 
last week, what with tddic Slanky shuffling 
around his ace pitchers. Gary Peters and Joe 
Horlen. so they could both pitch against 
Detroit and Minnesota. Both were knocked 
out twice. The familiar accusation that his 
team is dull was even getting to Slanky. 
"This is the dullest ball club I've ever seen," 
he said sarcastically after one loss. Earl Wil- 
son pitched two five-hit victories as Detroit 
(5-3) kept pace, and Mickey Lolich's first 
win since May 19 another five-hitter over 
the Orioles helped. When it rains, it pours 
for BALTIMORE (2-6), which fell into ninth 
place. Frank Robinson, double vision and 
all, hit a ball 440 feet in one game and was 
heading for a triple when he was passed by 
teammate Russ Snyder going the other way 
on the base path. Snyder thought the ball 
had been caught. No longer wanted in the 
National League, Curt Simmons, a Fizz Kid 
now at 38, was picked up by caliiornia 
(5-1 ). Simmons promptly pitched a 7-0 vic- 
tory over the Yankees, and helped prolong 
three rallies with his bat. "I didn't throw 
many fastballs,''said Curt, "mainly because 
they aren't very fast anymore." Washing- 
ton (4-3) needs Ken McMullen to stay hot, 
but the Senators will have to wait. After his 
home run won the 20-inning affair the night 
before, the big third baseman's bare hand 
was tanoocd by a line drive, and he wili be 
out for a week. This didn’t squelch enthu- 


siasm in the Capital, which turned out large 
crowds complete with band and live radio 
coverage to welcome the Senators home 
from their road trip. bo.ston (2-4) Manag- 
er Dick Williams, keeping up the discipli- 
nary pressure, benched George Scott and 
Joe Foy because both were overweight, but 
the Sox lost three one-run games to Califor- 
nia. CLEVELAND (4-4) had Manager Joe Ad- 
cock eating chalk after a couple of bone- 
head plays. Joe Azeue actually grounded 
out while being intentionally walked. Kan- 
sas CITY (2-4) spruced up its offensive at- 
tack with 65 hits during the week but stilt 
was in the cellar behind new york (4-3) 
and Baltimore. 


Standings Minn 62-SO. Chi 61. SO, [)«t 62- 
52 CjI 62 55. 8<)S 60-53. W»h5S-58.CI«vM- 
62. NY 50-62. Ball 50-63 KC 50-66 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Most teams seemed to be patiently waiting 
for ST. LOUIS (4-3) to negotiate an about- 
face and come back to join them for the 
annual breathless pennant race. But the 
Cardinals were not cooperating. After Mike 
McCormick of san francisco (1-5) beat 
the Cardinals for his 1 5lh win, he said, "We 
can catch them." But were these brave words 
or was he only whistling in the dark? Though 
the league leaders did lose three of four and 
their batting leader, Orlando Cepeda (sus- 
pended for two games after a verbal assault 
on Umpire Stan Landes), neither McCor- 
mick nor record-low 51® temperatures in St. 
Louis could cool them off permanently. Ce- 
peda returned with two game-winning hits, 
and the Cardinals beat (he Giants in three 
straight one-run games. St. Louis is 25-13 in 
one-run games, the Giants 15-25. hhila- 
DFt.PHiA (4-3), suddenly becoming a very 
mtcrcsicd parly lo preveedings in ihc hrsi 
division, had its winning streak stopped at 


eight games, but Jim Burning beat chicaC/O 
(5-4) 2-1 when Clarence Jones missed two 
catches in right field. "A lO-year-old kid 
could have caught that ball," said Leo Du- 
rocher of one of the misses. "If I was 90, I 
could have caught it.” Then Ken Hollzman. 
on his first weekend pass since he went in 
the Army in May, and Ferguson Jenkins, 
who won his 1 6th game, swept a doubichcadcr 
from the Phils. After Atlanta (5-2) lost two 
to the Mets, Manager Billy Hitchcock moved 
Hank Aaron to ccntcrficid and brought 
Mack Jones off the bench to play right. 
“Mack's had arm trouble for some time," 
explained Hitchcock. "Now he won't have 
the long throws, and Aaron can quarterback 
in center." Jones, who was constantly booed 
in Atlanta for allowing extra bases in the 
field and swinging a poor bat, responded 
with two home runs in a 10-2 victory, and 
the Braves climbed into second place. Mill 
Pappas stopped a Cincinnati (5-1) losing 
streak for the fourth time this year as he 
pitched consecutive shutouts at the Astros 
and LOS angeles (3-4). The Army grabbed 
Jim LeFebvre and Don Sutton of the Dod- 
gers for two-week reserve duty. Amid rumors 
that Mickey Vernon would come up from 
Vancouver to be the permanent Pittsburgh 
(3-6) manager next season, the Pirates' Tom- 
my Sisk shut out the Mels. But new york 
(6-1 ) recovered smartly from its worst period 
of the season and moved past Houston 
(0-7) into ninth place. The Astro players 
traded insults with Manager Grady Hatlon. 
"The man never has anything good to say 
lo you. He doesn't build you up. he tears 
you down," said one. "These guys have to 
quit feeling sorry for themselves," said Hat- 
ton. "Nobody is abused on this ball club." 

St«n<)ings: SIL 7144. All 61-51. Chi 64- 

5$. On 62-54. SF 60-55, Ph>l S7-S4. 

Pitt 54-60. LA 50-63 NY 46-66. Hou 47-70 


HIGHLIGHT 

There is no truth to the rumor that Bob Allison, 
who plays left field for the Minnesota Twins, is in 
any way related to Calvin Griffith, who owns the 
Twins. The story that Allison is "a social mernber 
or the Griffith family" always comes up, because the 
Allisons are often seen at social gatherings of the 
Griffiths and because Allison has never been traded 
away. Last week, as Ihc Twins soared into first place, 
Allison's bat was booming, and Griffilh's counte- 
nance was cheery. Chalk one up for baseball owners. 
In 1965- the Twins' pennant season — Allison was 
platooncd and batted .233, and Manager Sam Meic 
wanted to trade him. Again last year Allison played 
musical chairs with two other Twins for the left-field 
spot. He hit for an even lower average (.220), and 


murmurings that Mclc wanted to get rid of him start- 
ed again. Griffith never budged. "I didn't give up on 
him," he said. "I never tried to trade him." This year, 
Mclc played him and Cal Ermcr played him. And Al- 
lison IS streaking as never before. "This is Ihc most 
I've played in two years, and that's the difference," 
he says. The most marked difference is that, as of last 
Saturday, Allison had six home runs in his last 20 
games and had hit safely 24 times for a .343 average 
in that period. Against Chicago's fine pitching staff 
he has batted .349 and, in the thrcc-game-scries 
sweep by the Twins Iasi week, he stroked three hits 
in one game and hit a three-run home run lo sew up 
another. As the Twins head into the pennant stretch, 
Bob Allison is not committing himself. But, he says, 
"At least no one is calling the newspapers to com- 
plain that Griffith won't trade his relative. Allison.” 
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FOR THE RECORD 


boatjnG 1 htf I'rcrKh schixincr Ouii f- ///. 

>ailcd b> f.nc Tabarly. became ibe overall winner o1 
ihe 605-mile Kasinei Yacht Race the last in 8 ve- 
rievoffour races Tor Ihe Admiral's Cup— with acor- 
rcclcd lime of ’R 39:19, Nonetheless, ALSI RaLIA 
captured the cup with 495 points lo defemlinn chani- 
r>nn Great Britain's 391 

Delending champion BUD MELOl.S. a 37-sear- 
old boalbutldcr from Lake Geneva. 3^is.. retained 
his title at the US. Open Hying Dutchman Na- 
lional Championships on Lake Erie without even 
sailing in the sixth and hnal race, when he skippered 
hiv 19' 10' sloop it’idgn>» to three victories and two 
fourth-place hnishes for a low-pomt scute of I fa 
West Germany's WILLY KUHW riDF; skippered 
his boat, the Par/ing. to his second consecutive 
world Finn sailing championship in Hango, Finland 
with an accumulative low-point total of 34 7. 
heating Valentin Mankin of Russia h> 9.7 points 

B08IN& Argentine HORaCIO aCCAVAI.LO re- 
tained his share of the world Ryweighi title with ,i 
spill decision over Japan's Hirosuki Fhihara in a 
I5-rnund bout in Buenos Aires 

CYCi-iNG Home-town dark-horse STF.VE MAA- 
RAShN won Ihe lO-milc title at the National cham- 
pionships m Portland. Ore. (pajre 20) 

FOOTBALL Coach Bobb) Laync's TEXAS high 
school All-Stars, converting four pass interceptions 
and a fumble recovery into four touchdowns, de- 
feated Pennsylvania 45 14 m the fourth annual 
schoolboy classic between the two states, in Hershev. 
Pa It was the Texans' third straight victory over 
the Coalcrackers. who have been ouiscored 1 1 1 lo 


GOLF 



ARNOLD PAI MFR shot a four-ondcr- 
lal of 376 JO win the SIOO.OOO American Goll 
c in Akron by three strokes over Doug Sand- 
was Palmer’s 50lh career v cinry and boosted 
•son earnings to S138.190. tops on Ihe PC, A 
ind his career earnings lo a record il.003,70‘( 


champion) to take ihe $k5,MU Aditw StaUc-v 

HORSE RACING With Willic Shocmakcf up. 
IGAMri.Y (J3.80I, W.iham Haggin Perry's Ken- 
tucky-bred daughter of Bold Ruler, moved a step 
clover to the .'-sear-old lillychampumsbip when she 
beal Ihe La/y F Ranch's Trcachcrouv bv two lengths 
m the I i/l-mile Sfs0.:i)0 Alabama Stake; at .Saratoga 

JUDO JAPAN, loving only one out of a possible 
SIX gold medals the heavyweight division to Mol- 
land's Willem Ruvka dominated the world cham- 
pionships at Salt Lake City as MITSLO MATSU- 
SAGA oulpoinied W’esi Germany's Klaus Glahn 
for the Open title 

ROWING The Harvard heavyweight crew, unhcaien 
■n 19 races over a three-year span, was upset m 
the finals ssf the North American s'hampiortship m 
St Catharines. Onl as NEW ZEALAND took 
hrsi, Australia placed second. West Germany's 
Rdl/cburg crew, third and the C'riimons a shock- 
ing fourth (pujre /") 

SOCCER NPSL BALTIMORE (157) increased Its 
lead m the Eastern Division lo 30 points when the 
Bays beat New York I 0 and -St Louis 3 I PHIl- 
ADELPHIA (127). after spliiimg (wo. changed 
places with ATLANTA (125), which dropped both 
ils games. NF W YORK (125) followed up a loss lo 
Baltimore with a 10 win over Oakland on Luis 
Menotli s lasi-minutc goal and moved into a lie for 
third with the Chiefs PITTSBURGH (1231, in the 
cellar lor the second straight week, lo'l to Oakland, 
but defeated Atlanta 3 2 in a game m which the 
Phantoms scored all hsc goals In Ihe Western Di- 
vision OAKLAND (1661 bounced back from its 
unexpected loss to New York and beat PitLshurgh 
2 0 as Goalie Mirku Stoianosic registered his lOih 
shutout of the season. ST I.OULS (135) split two, 
CHICAGO (1331, paced by Willie Roy, who re- 
gained Ihe league scoring lead with 35 points, won 
two; while LOS ANGELES (108) and TORONTO 
( 104) both tied one. lost one 


HARNESS RACING Arthur Brown's PIRFF-CT 
IRLIOH'I (S2I 201. with Jimmy Dennis in Ihe 
sulks, gualihed as a U S entry fur the Rnuscscli In- 
icrnational trot this week when he heal Real Speed 
by a neck in the I ’/^-milc $50,000 American Trotting 
Championship at Rooseseli Ractway. The odds-on 
favorite. Carlisle, driven by Bills Haughton. finished 


Threi 


.iirld ri 


tional AAU Outdoor champi 
DON SCHOLLaNDFR shj 

ing 20()-nielcr freestyle mark 

BUCKINGHAM swam the 

medJev in 2 11 3. and MIKE BURTON loi 
Ihe 1 .500 freestyle lo 1 6. 34 I I /\dge 41 1. 


nships tn Chicago as 
ered his own pend- 
ilh a I 55 7: GREG 


Earlier in the day at The Meadows m western Pcim- 
sslsania. Hills Haughton guided ROMULUS HAN- 
ciVER IS.' 40, $2 60), who was racing wiih an in- 
flamed tendon m his left front leg. lo viclories in 
iwi< of three heats (including a linal half-length win 


TENNIS -Australia's ROY FMFRSON defeated 
Spain's Manuel Santana 6 4. 6 3. 6-1 lor the Wrest 
German men's singles title in Hamburg, but five days 
later SANTANA beat Emerson 6-1. 1t)-«. 6 4 for 
the Canadian Open title in Montreal 


TRACK a FIELD EUROPE surprised the Ameri- 
cas in the twn-day mlcrnalionni meet m Montreal 
us the European men's team won ti> of the final 
nighl's 10 events to squccre ahead of the predom- 
inanils U.S. team 109 100, while the European 
women won 60 55 (puge 22) 

U.S swamped Great Britain, scoring I 39 points to 
84 and winning 19 of 21 events. In Ihe big mile race 
JIM RYUN defeated Kipchoge Keirio of Kenya for 
the second time in five weeks, clocking a 3:56 0. 
well above his 3 51 I world record 

WATER POLO The Pan-American Blue Team 
edged (he Wrhiie Team 5 4 at the 1967 Naiional 
AAU Men's Senior Outdoor Championships in 
Chicago (page Slil 


MILEPOSTS -HIRED 


City Gaherin will acl as 
the Ma)cvr League Base' 


n of New York 


INDUCTED Inlo active duls with ihe U S. Army 
for two years, CHARI EV JOHNSON. 28. the St 
Louis Cardinals' starling uuarierback Ihe past fisc 


RETIRED Irom professional football. OLLIE 
MATSON, 37. a 14-year veteran of the NFL who 
has played with the Philadelphia Eagles for the past 

Jimmy Brown in lifetime offense with 12,844 yards 
RULED' By California Superior Court Judge Rob- 
crl J Drewrx fhal NBA scoring leader RICK BAR- 
RY, 23. could not play for any other team than the 
San Francisco Warriors before Sept. .MJ. 1968 Barry 
had /umped the Warnors Ian June and signed a con- 
tract to plav for the new American Baskciball Asso- 
ciation's Oakland franchise (SI, Aug. 14) 

SOLD To John E. duPom of W'llmington. Del., a 
bay daughter of Bold Ruler from Blue Norther, 
for $190,000 -the higliesi price ever paid for a year- 
ling filly at public auclion ui the 47ih annual 
Saratoga yearling sales 

SUSPENDED By the executive commitlce of llte 
Southeastern Basketball Conference, MISSISSIPPI 
STATE UNIVERSITY from participalton in Ihe 
conference championship and any playoff of post- 
season tournament for the next two seasons, because 
of violations of SEC recruiting regulations 


CREDITS 

a -Cho'lei I'o.'';r 13,16 Sheeov L ■ - I 4. 1 5 
-ftad koc'or B cr. Stu' 18.19 Enc Srnwe lomr 
21 -J.m V.scen- 22 Ne.l leifv' 23, 24, ?7 ^ lumei 
Orete 30- 35 - $hrl Heisfaorn-BlacI S'ar 36 M.gir 
*■ ,„<ln.nr 39 Howoid 6 njhois 


40 -t 


-0 Srhofl-ion 42 45 Coi-Hofii- 
V 47 
56 loi 
• 74 -‘r 




FACES IN THE CROWD 



DUNCAN SCOTT. ]4. J 
swimmer for the Oc'- 
crl Rats Swim Club in 
Mesa. Ariz-.cmcrcil the 
Junior Olympics meet 
in ncarh) Phoenix and 
cracked three national 
a(se-grojp markti' the 
l(X)-iiietcr butterfly, the 
l(X)-metcr backstroke 
and llK- JOO-iiiL-tcr m- 
disidual medley relay 


JANE BASTANCHURY. 
an Odesxa (Texas) Col- 
lege student who is in 
her first summer of sen- 
ior golf competition, 
beat Marcella Rose of 
St Louis 1 2 and 1 1 to 
win the Trans- Missis- 
sippi women's cham- 
pionship by the biggest 
margin m the tourna- 
ment's .37-ycar history 



ROY JOHNSON. 27. a 
welder from Warren, 
Ohio, gained his second 
consecutive U.S. Na- 
tional ParachuteCham- 
pionship when he de- 
feated his clo.scst rival, 
Gene Thacker of Wil- 
liamson. W Va.. by 
118 I poililsul thew'L*ek- 
long competition m 
T ahleguah. Okla 


JEFF ALLEN, Newport 
Beach. Ca/if.'s I9fi6and 
1967 National Kite 
Class sailing champion, 
switched to Snowbirds 
and became the overall 
winner at the Plight of 
the Snowbirds race in 
Newport Harbor when 
he clocked the fastest 
time (1:25) for the live- 
mile course. 





BARB 8EITZEL. a pro- 
fessional rider for the 
Ralph Fleming Siables 
of Dundee, III, rode The 
Dolphin to the Midwest 
JumpingChampionship 
at the Omaha Chanty 
Horse Show, then look 
thcgrandchampionship 
hunter event on anoth- 
er Fleming horse. Sixth 
Sense. 



EDWARD HIHGHELLI, 

47. a concrete contrac- 
tor from Palmdale. Cal- 
if.. cut the world multi- 
place gilding record by 
22.3 miles when he 
soared from Cedar City , 
Utah to a turn point 
and back (360 miles), 
reaching a maximum 
altitude of 17.400 feet 
during the 8 22 flight 
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WITole the readers take over 


MR. CIANT 

Sirs: 

After reading the article on \S illic Mays 
(Say //«’.»• .Vo \/(ire. Aug. 7), I feel sorry for 
the little boys who live in Mark Mulvoy's 
ncighborhCKid, I'm sure he takes delight m 
gathering up their baseballs when they land 
in his yard. To thousands of little boys, and 
to baseball fans of all ages. Willie Mays is 
immortal. He is immune to knockdowns, 
strikeouts, errors— and to old age. Please let 
us hang on to our memories of the big guys. 
We want to remember these men, who have 
coniributed so much to spc*ri, ai ihcir bcsi 
Jack VtArcn 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Willie Mays is still a great ballplayer and 
he will die a great ballplayer. Willie playing 
anywhere but center lield sounds funny, 
but so did the idea of the other great center 
lielder. .Mickey Mantle, playing lirsl base. 
Willie is Mr. Giant. Without him there arc 
no Giants. 

MaMKII) BKfDlltOKSI 

Hushing, N.V 
Sirs: 

From your account one vsould gather that 
Willie is a malingering, neurotic hypochon- 
driac, bumbling about the outfield and 
grudgingly resentful at the plate. How about 
his friendliness (he's always talking and 
laughing), his even temper i has he ever been 
thrown out of a game ’), his sportsmanship 
(his interviews are gems of modesty J and his 
leadership (he's an excellent team captain). 
You might add that his batting average and 
RBI totals are respectable, kkj. 

F. N. Lrvvi.s 

Scranton. Pa 
Sirs: 

You speak of the aging Willie M.iys strug- 
gling to finish the season. You show Mr. 
.Mays sitting in the locker room looking guile 
dejected and you present two pictures exhib- 
iting a Mays error as if it were something 
usual. 

Well. I just listened to ihc poor rundown 
Mays hit two homers and a double, driv- 
ing in three runs all within a span of two 
games. The batting average of Mays is no 
longer in the .280s (it was .296 on August 3). 
Could it be that the man is getting well? 

Chris IBrsiavi 

Phoenix 

SAN FRANCISCO SOPHISTRY 

Sirs: 

Perhaps Ihc reason that Willie Mays dws 
not get the protection he wants is that Mar- 
ichaland the other Giant pitchers don’t dare 


protect him (and the other Giant hitters) for 
fear they will incur the wrath of San Fran- 
cisco fans and sportswrilcrs. After Mari- 
chal's noionou.s rcialiation against Rose- 
horo several seasons ago. Marichal received 
more criticism from the San Francisco 
sportswrilcrs than from those of any other 
area, including Los Angeles. At the same 
lime, the San Francisco press (and fans) 
have long idolired Don Drysdalc, even 
though he has consistently been accused of 
throw mg at Giant batters, particularly Mays. 
Giant fans, and 49er fans, endure bcanings 
and other assorted indignilies visited on the 
home team in silence, saving ihcir hoots and 
catcalls for the locals, perhaps from a mis- 
placed sense of what constitutes sophistica- 
tion This has to be one of the reasons that 
the Giants and ihe 49ers never live up it) 
their ptiiential. 

Jons A. jLlX.t 

Berkeley. Calif 

FADING STAR 
.Sirs; 

The .All-Star chanty football game has 
become a farce and a bore (M) Place fur 
Slurs lu Shine. Aug. 14). fmagine Wilt 
Chamberlain and Co., or the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, play ing an All-Star college team in bas- 
ketball or baseball. It would be no contest, 
just as the football game turned out to be. 
With professional sports as they arc today, 
the possibility of an upset has become less 
and less of a reality. 

I suggest that the promoters lake an ob- 
jective look at the All-Star game and mod- 
ernirc its concept. Why not have the college 
All-Stars play against a team of the top pro- 
fessional rookies of the previous season ’ Or 
against a team of the top three-year men se- 
lected by coaches, players or fans? Give such 
a team three weeks to practice, as the All- 
Stars have, and you'd have guile a game, 
with tremendous fan appeal. 

Art Knott 

Denver 

BANANA SLICE 

Sirs: 

I have no doubt that golfs best shot for 
Gay Brewer is the fade UUnv to HU Golf's 
Best Shot. Aug- 7), hut to consider it Ihc 
best shot in golf seems totally unfounded. 

Brewer docs not seem to reali/c that the 
weekend golfer's chronic problem is not 
hooking but avoiding the ills of (he dub. 
such as the lopped shot, shanked shot. etc. 
Brevser's information might also cause the 
more competent golfer to have trouble mak- 
ing solid contact and to come up with a ba- 
nana slice. 

Sttvh Sprisf 

Kansas City. Mo. 


Sirs: 

Golf's best shot is (he fade'.’ Phoocy! 
Golfs best shot remains the firm, well- 
stroked putt, hit with confidence, 

Lfs McCraw 

Newark, Del- 
Sirs; 

Gay Brewer plays golf with the mien of 
a man walking to the electric chair. He is 
obviously under a terrific strain to keep that 
freak swing operating. 

Tom Ci t - ary 

New York City 

SHOW STOPPERS 
.Sirs: 

Your August 7 article about the Pan- 
American Games at Winnipeg {The H'in- 
niiig Hnrv of It'innipeg) was interesting 
enough, but it lacked one thing. The author 
did not even mention one swimmer who de- 
serves as much attention as anyone else; 
Calic Ball. She broke two world records, 
m the women's l(X)-meler brcaslsiroke and 
in the 4(X)-mcier medley relay, and she won 
the 200-mcicr breaststroke. Catic Ball is 
one of the greatest swimmers in the world, 
and one would think the author could have 
found space enough to mention her name. 

l.l It.H MoNtANYt 

Atlantic Beach, Fla. 

Sirs; 

Are you sure you aren't pulling our leg 
with that color shot of U.S. girl gymnasts 
at Winnipeg? They look more like the type 
that made Fin /icgfotd ami Billy Rose reach 
for their fountain pens. 

COLTMAS D. .SHIPARD 

Alameda. Calif. 

Sirs: 

■■.Shocking fuchsia iighisl" What do you 
suggest one wear for one of the most fem- 
inine and dilTtcull of sports for women? 
Movement wouldn't he so easy in a dull, 
tarnished suit of armor. As for your state- 
ment that women's gymnastics was the clos- 
est thing to a girly show that old Winnipeg 
had over olVcred good for old Winnipeg! 

But It would be nice if you would say 
more for the competitors than their ability 
to pul on a girly show. Gymnastics is not 
so easy, believe me. My personal congratu- 
lations to Susan McDonnell and all the oth- 
er women gymnasts. 

Pot lY Phi-rson 

Columbus, Ohio 

SHELLS AND ROADS 
Sirs; 

Congratulations on an illuminating arti- 
cle about the conservation battle over the 
contiriuetl 
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19TH HOLE eonlinueJ 



raisins 

in little packs help 
you get out of the 
woods . . . give you 
quick energy for 
the troubles ahead 


oyslcr-shcll b«ds of Galveston Ba> {Dredg- 
ing Up a Texas Squabble. Aug. 14). It ma> 
not be pertinent today, but a few decades 
ago there was another use for oyster shells, 
perhaps unimportant compared to their 
present value as ingredients for cement and 
chicken feed, but a mighty influential factor 
in forming a visitor's impression of exotic, 
unusual and charming southern landscapes. 
I refer to oyster-shell roads. Biloxi and Gulf- 
port and Mobile- the Gulf resorts general- 
ly were famous for them. They were hard 
packed, porous, pleasant underfoot, washed 
clean after every ram, winding away through 
live oaks and magnolias and gleaming while 
even on the darkest night. 

Perhaps oyster-shell roads were so much 
a part of the southern countryside that 
Southerners took them for granted. But vis- 
itors never did. I ran across a passage about 
them the other day in the writings of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. a proper Bostonian, 
published in 1870. describing the great Shell 
Road of South Carolina. It ran some 50 
miles from Beaufort to Charleston and was 
the only road between those cities. ‘ A beau- 
tiful avenue." Higginson called it. The Shell 
Road crossed causeways to islands, wound 
around plantations and was "a smiioih and 
shaded road. . . Riding through the sol- 

emn starlight, or soft, gray mist, or densest 
blackness, through pine woods and cypress 
swamps, or past sullen brooks never, in all 
the days of my life, shall I forget the magic 
of those haunted nights." 

If we have to ruin Galveston Bay by 
dredging up the shell beds in it, let's at least 
use the shells to beautify the landscape 
pRUiRtCK .Simmons 

Spring Valley, N.Y. 

THE FACTS. PLEASE 

Sirs; 

For three years in Minnesota I really en- 
joyed Fran Tarkcnion’s scrambling {Quar- 
terhack an the Run. July 17. el ••eq.). but 
now that he's gone (as well as V'an Brock- 
lin) the Vikings might start winning. I'd 
rather have a winner than un iKcasional 
exciting play. 

Jamis \V' Brown. M I) 

La Jolla, Calif 
Sirs: 

After three parts and several pages of 
writing and explanations by Fran Tarken- 
ton about the .Minnesota Vikings, he dis- 
misses the part that most people will want 
to find out about — his problems with Van 
Rrocklin — by saying: "There's no point in 
going into the gory details. They're per- 
sonal, and they're irrelevant." That cer- 
tainly does not tell us why Fran and Norm 
drifted apart. Give us the facts, sir, just 
the facts. 

Davi Mvkrs 

Rocky River, Ohio 


pep up ^ 
your 
car 


add 
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SERVICE 


To wrile about your subscription: change of 
address, billing, ^justmeol, complaint, or 
renewal, address: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 6061 1 

Charles A- Adams, Vice President 

Attach present address label In space below, 

this will help us identify you quickly and accurately . 


2 To order a new subscription: check box: 
□ new, □ renewal. Use form below for your 
address. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at address given above. Rates: Continental U.S. 
—1 yr/S8.00. Alaska. Canada, Hawaii. Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands — I yr/SIO.OO. Military 
personnel anywhere in the world: I yr/$6.00- All 
other: I yr(’JI4.00. 


3 To write about Editorial or Advertising con- 
tents. address: -SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
TIME & LIFE Bldg.. Rockefeller Center, 
New York. N.Y. 10020. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

IPAi*/t you are moring, please give uv five weeks 
notice. Print your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail lo SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above, Please note your lelc- 
phone number below. 
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See 'Jotp' vehicles in action on " World Soiios of Golf," September 9-10. NBC-TV Network. 



Flip one simple lever for the extra safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. 



/ou know the feeling. A rainy, miserable day. Wet, 
slick roads. Traffic slipping and sliding around you. 
But you're in control , , . because 
you’re driving the "extra safety” 
car: ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. Just shift 
into ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive at any 
speed . . . you've got the safest of 
all driving features going for 
you! You hug the road with twice 
the traction, even on slippery 
curves. You're less likely to slam 
on the brakes. Less likely to skid. 


Plus, you’ve got the extra reassurance of knowing your 
Wagoneer’s built rugged — the 'Jeep' way! All the op- 
tions you expect in a fine wagon; 
V-8 engine or Hi-Torque 6. Turbo 
Hydra-Matic* automatic trans- 
mission, power steering, power 
brakes, even air conditioning. 
Wide choice of colors. For your 
family’s safety. ..and for the 
sheer adventure of it. ..take a 
test drive, today! 

Kaiser Jeep corporation 


You've got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 




